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bring our gauges to measure not what is done | 
but what is left undone. 

But there comes a day when the friend we had 
looked on with cool criticism or careless undis- 
cernment is cut down before our eyes. Then, 
‘how the mute lips, the passive hands, the unsee- 
ing eyes, smite us with a sudden sense of power 
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who have done well, and desire to do better, we offer the fol- | Love works the same miracle with less of pen- 
lowing s ance and remorse. It is well with us when we 
have love enough in our hearts to keep our vision 
| clear: It is ill with us when we lose sight of the 
divine in another suul. It is there, though for 
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some hunger satisfied, some malady cured, some 
tyranny lifted, or some taint of blood purified, 
the long-defeated soul shall break into flower and 
ripen into fruitage. Well for us if no scorn nor 
unbelief of ours has cast blight or hindrance on 
its growth—if the day of revelation do not smite 
us with shame at our blindness and remorse for 
our arrogance and injustice. c. 





Gen. Butler or the Finances, 
Gen. Butler has written a letter to some Essex 
county gentlemen in which he gives his reasons 
for disturbing the confidence of creditors of the 
country by his plan for the discharge of its obli- 
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A Song to Agnes. 


—o— 
W. WATSON. 


O Agnes! dear Agnes! you sweet little blonde! 
With bonnet so pretty all trimmed off with 
blue; 
You wind round our heart-strings; we soon be- 
come fond ; 
And give our best kisses,—best kisses to you! 
Your flaxen hair floats in bright ringlets and curls, 
With bonny blue eyes that are sparkling and 
clear; 
Your charming complexion seems allied to pearls— 
With smiles that are winsome, attractive and 
dear. 





We love you, we love you; how much, you don’t 
know! 

Your unconscious beauty draws us like a charm! 

Our hearts’ deep affections on you we bestow; | 

With love that’s devoted to shield you from 
harm. 

May you make a heaven for parents and friends,— 
Unfold like the rose-bud, as fair and as pure! 
With fine fellow feeling, where soul with soul 

blends, 
Cementing your friendships that long shall en- 
dure! 
When Lover advances with conquering mein 
And woman’s proud graces bloom forth at his 
gaze, 
An aureole halo before then unseen 
Repels his assurance, yet fuels the blaze! 


Idealizing. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS. 


Some one said to me in adimonitory mood, ‘Shall 
I tell you your besetting sin! It is idealizing 
people.” I accepted the imputation without pro- 
test, for I hold that whatever accusation is made 
against us, by friend or foe, it is well to look it 
in the face and if possible wrest some wholesome | 
lesson therefrom. SolI gave fair entertainment | 
to the charge, and the conclusion to which I 
come is this, that, giving to the word its true | 
use, we idealize too little rather than too much. | 
But no term is oftener misapplied. What is called | 
idealizing people is simply realizing them. It is, 
not falsifying but verifying. We see people most 
truly when we see them at their best. And the, 
best is not the external. 

Gail Hamilton asserts, ‘‘Man is like an onion. 
Take off layers enough and you come to the sav- 





‘}country, struggling under a burden of debt and 


taxation oppressive beyond those which ever 


"| taxed any other nation, would be easily imposed 
ts.; upon by any appeal made to prejudice, even to 


| not see it, is as blind as a mole, and would be fitly 


repudiation of that debt, to get rid of the taxation, 
especially if it Could be shown that there was in 
it any element of irregularity and injustice, either 
apparent or real. I saw that the Democratic par- 
ty of the country in the great West was being 
marshalled under Mr. Pendleton upon the propo- 
sition that the government should issue a sufficient 
number, say two thousand millions, of legal ten- 
ders, greenbacks, to pay its entire interest-bearing 
indebtedness upon the plea that that being the 
money of the people it was good enough for the 
bondholders. I sought for a counter proposition 
which should take out all seeming and actual 
wrong from the public debt and be just as well to 
the bondholders, the creditor, as to the people, the 
debtor. 

The law under which the 5-20 bonds were 
issued clearly allowed them to be paid in green- 
backs at the option of the government after five 
years. I therefore proposed they should so be 
paid, but not by issuing greenbacks for that pur- 
pose, and thus depreciating their values, but by 
offering a new loan at a low rate of interest ona 
long time, or which might be made taxable, and a 
desirable security because of its permanency, on 
which the currency already issued might be bor- 
rowed by the government, and its interest-bearing 
securities at high rates paid off according to their 
tenor, —the practical effect of which would be 
that the holder would exchange his bonds becom- 
ing due for this long loan, and thus the country be 
relieved from oppressive taxation to pay the inter- 
est, and the bondholder saved from the danger of 
repudiation. 

This I advocated in the interest of my con- 
stituents and the Republican party, because nine- 
tenths of all the bonds were held east of a meri- 
dian drawn through Lake Ontario, and three- 
fourths of all the votes on which the party must 
rely were west of that meridian, where there 
were no bonds. If, therefore, to save the bond- 
holders of the Eastern portion of the United 
States in not only their legal rights, but in what 
they claim their equitable ones, the Republican 
party in Congress had pledged itself to a payment 
in gold of the 5-20 bonds, how could they have 
held their voters West to vote to tax themselves 
to pay the Eastern bondholders for what they, 
whether rightly or wrongly, deemed an unjust 
burden? ‘To prevent this committal of the Re- 
publican party I published my views in the sum- 
mer at the risk of a little more personal obloquy 
and calling hard names, which hurt nobody. 

The fact that the Republican party of Congress 
is divided on this question, with a majority hold- 
ing my views, that the great States of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, have in their 
Republican State Conventions adopted my views 
in spirit and in letter, has demonstrated their 
wisdom, and forms the only sate basis on which 
we can go into the next Presidential canvass. 

Let me say to you that so far from being a re- 
pudiator of the national debt, the financial views 
I have put forth are the only breakwater between 
repudiation and the bondholder, and whoever 
knows all these facts as I know them, and does 


represented here by adormouse. Within a year 

this will all be apparent; and when every body 

— to it, each will wonder they had not seen it 
fore. 


We strongly suspect that this statement, so 
speciously put, is to cover the General’s retreat 
from a position which certainly has made him no 
friends, and which has caused many true men, 
who kindly regarded him for his public services, 
only grief and anxiety. Pending the Presidential 
election, at least, we shall probably hear no more 
from the General of his scheme; we belief he is 
entirely willing to give over the discussion of our 


age.” Itis true that we wear masks. The gra- finances. But, nevertheless, we are inclined to 
cious company-face too often covers disgust and remark, first, that in our judgment the whole 
annoyance; the suave society-tones disguise a agitation of this question was unnecessary and 
most unchristian attitude of mind. And yet, un-| Premature, for while the country has not yet been 
derneath the chafing and ennui; behind the num- in a condition to redeem its war-bonds at all, there 
berless barriers with which we intrench ourselves | 8 © reason to doubt that ere they mature our 
against invasion, waging perpetual war for the different currencies will have so approximated in 
preservation of our own individuality—behind , V@lue that a paper dollar will be as good for the 
all these stands the “citadel of character,” the| holder as a gold one; and, second, that any 
purpose, the desire, the aspiration; within this change in the terms or mode of payment of the 
the tried and thwarted soul withdraws after the debt removes the sense of security that the new 
rasping contacts, the unworthy conflicts, the fool- conditions will not again be modified at the plea- 
ish farce and pantomime of life, to aspire and re- SUte oF convenience of the government. These 
solve or only to review and regret. And how- Considerations, without others that might be nam- 
ever fruitless may seem these heurs of bath and ed, should have kept the delicate question of the 
baptism, | public faith out of the arena of at least Republican 


“Yet still believe some good is wronght | 
Beside self-satistaction 
When we are only good in thought, 
However wrong in action.” 
However barren of any tangible good it may | 
appear, yet every such hour of prayer or pen- | 
ance leaves its impress on the brow. Yet one 


| what to him was otherwise a dry and unpalatable 


politics. 
We suppose the General added the following 
delicious bit of self-consciousness as condiment to 


feast :— 
lam so accustomed to have my political views 
accepted by my party and the country from eight 


need be clear of vision to be able to read the fair|/to eighteen montlis after date, that premature 


imprint. This is love’s service. Friendship in 
any high sense must include it. We must be 
kindly, or akin of heart. We must be ourselves 
familar with shrine and censer to detect the 
holy aroma, and to discern the aureole on the 
forehead of another who has also knelt and burnt 
incense. 


Most of us, perhaps all, have days, and some of Necessity of impeachment in the fall of 1566. 
us have long periods, when we live our lives | 


blindly and sordidly, when we are petty and base 
and poverty-stricken. We dwell among surtace 
things. 
converse, yet are neither filled nor clothed, nor en- 


riched. And at these times those around US in the last 
They, too, eat and drink, | 


seem to du the same. 


jclamor about them is but little annoyance. I 
advocated the emancipation of the negroes in 
August, 1861. They began to be emancipated in 

| September, 1862, and were finally proclaimed so 

,in January, 1563. Llarmed the biacks in August, 
1862. The government adopted the policy in the 


in the summer of 1866; it became the creed of the 
{party in the spring of 1867. I insisted on the 
I 
am now managing the trial of the President in 
‘the spring of 1868, and therefore have not time to 
| write you a longer letter or more elaborate. 


i ‘The audience the General is addressing may be 


We eat and drink and dress and visit and regarded, upon this sally, as going off with up- 


|Toarious merriment! May he be fully successful 
public service he is discharging! 


| An Old Boston Political Quarrel. 


sleep and wake, and come and go, with no fine 
purpose, to no beautiful ends. Through our} A correspondent of the Duily Advertiser refers 
dulled vision we, in the saddest sense, behold | to the Selfridge trial, the defendant being indict- 
men as trees walking. Their lives have no) ¢d for the murder of young Austin in State street. 
beauty, no significance to us. Or, if we do dis- | He says:— 


cern in them the workings of aspiration and high iy rugh ve — but a ee ee I 
mae 3 s -.... | well remember hearing the affair am 
intent, seeing how it falls short of any visible | both boys and men. It was universally rega ann 


community. There was a peculiarity about it 
which has belonged to no other criminal prosecu- 
tion within my recollection. It was regarded 
not so much a personal as a political affair. It 
all grew out of political differences, and these 
differences inflamed almost to madness. The 
Federal party, to a man, took part with Selfridge; 
the Democratic party with Austin. And yetI 
remember distinctly that, though the Federalists 
were glad to have Selfridge acquitted, nobody 
seemed to have any sympathy with him person- 
ally. It was supposed that there was no real ne- 
cessity for his killing Austin. The rencontre 
might have been avoided. Probably it was not 
sought by Selfridge, but when he met young 
Austin he was not unwilling to kill him. He 
went prepared for the deed. He was acquitted, 
it was thought, on technical grounds; but the 
transaction was remembered with horror. 

These, at least, are my impressions, received 
more than sixty years ago. I suppose these 
were the feelings of the community generally at 
the time and afterwards. I think, moreover, 
there was little or no sympathy for Austin. He 
seemed to invite his fate; he rushed madly upon 
it. I well remember his father, Ben. Austin; 
“Old Honé’’ the boys called him. I remember 
how he looked as he paraded the streets with ruf- 
fled shirt and three-cornered cocked hat. The 
Federal party, at least, cordially hated him. He 
was regarded by them—perhaps unjustly—as an 
unscrupulous politician who got his living from 
the public crib; a man who would say and do any- 
thing to subserve the interests of his party. As 
he was the principal writer in the Chronicle, it 
was he, more than any other man, who procured 
for that paper the sobriquet of The Lying Chronicle. 
The present generation can have no adequate 
conception of the intense political animosity with 
which the two great parties of that day regarded 
each other. It continued all through the war of 
1812-15, and was not extinguished until the 
Monroe administration, under the wise and im- 
partial lead of John Quincy Adams, composed 
the discordant elements, and left them, in 1820, 
nothing to quarrel about. 

I remark, in closing, that Eben Eager, in 1806, 
kept the Jefferson tavern in Prince street; that 
he was an earnest member of the Democratic 

rty; and that the dispute between him and 

enjamin Austin arose, in the first place, about 
seven roast pigs and ten bushels of green peas provi- 
ded by Eager for the celebration on Copp’s Hill. 





Senator Wade’s Personal and Do- 
mestic Habits. 

‘Agate,’ of the Cincinnati Gazette, gives a 
long account of an interview with Senator Wade, 
and, after detailing the conversation, concludes 
as follows :— 

I ought not to close these fragmentary jottings 
of things Mr. Wade said in the course of an 
evening’s talk without adding—for the comfort 
of many very good and very innocent people 
who have been misled by the jocose inventions 
of not over-friendly newspapers—that in the 
course of the whole conversation there was not 
an oath. Mr. Wade cannot, to be sure, be given 
a certificate for entire freedom from the use of 
unevangelical terms, but it is unjust to speak of 
him as more profane than the great majority of 
Congressmen, or to describe him as a man affect- 
ing tremendous oaths of peculiar and unique 
blasphemy. A more absurd idea has also been 
somewhat prevalent... Respectable newspapers 
have spoken of him asa drunkard. Remembering 
that Irwin McDowell, who never drank anything 
even as strong as coffee, was currently believed to 
have been drunk through the whole period of his 
active service, Mr. Wade has done well to never 
notice such slanders. I know, however, that 
many good people will thank me for a statement 
which I can make in entire good faith. I have 
known Mr. Wade for along time and have often 
seen him present on social occasions. When 
other Senators were intoxicated, I never knew 
him to be so, never heard of his being so, never 
saw his natural, hearty manner in any apprecia- 
ble degree affected, and have rarely seen him 
join in the drinking. Whatever the country, 
alarmed at his radicalism, may apprehend from 
the prospect of Mr. Wade’s becoming President, 
it may at least dismiss the fear that we shall be 
again disgraced by a sot in the White House. 
Mr. Wade’s early educational advantages were 
those of the pioneers. On these he has steadily 
built, through a long life of intellectual activity. 
There are few better read men in most walks of 
English literature in the Senate. Probably there 
are not three better historians. To this day he 
leaves the skimming of his insmense newspaper 
mail to his wife; and one climbing the two flights 
of stairs tat lead from the floor of the Washing- 
ton House to the parlor is very likely to find the 
Senator deep in some new book, and the good, 
matronly woman by his side, interrupting him 
from time to time to read some extract from the 
papers of the evening that it concerns him to 
know. Itis a pleasant domestic picture, and the 
American people will not be sorry to learn that it 
is from such a scene that our next President ia to 
come. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuinctTon, April 6, 1868. 
THE ORIGINAL GREENBACK. 

In the semi-circular enclosure in front of the 
White House is a statue of Jefferson holding in 
his hand the Declaration of Independence. 
Whether it be of bronze or unmitigated copper I 
do not know; but from long exposure to the 
weather it has turned green from head to foot. 
As it faces the street its back is of course towards 
the Presidential mansion. The principal object, 
therefore, which greets every person on coming 
out of the front entrance isa colossal greenbuck. 


the slightest degree allied to the African race. 
He was commonly reputed to be a natural brother 
of the wife of the present Mayor of this city. 
And yet, strange to say, that functionary zealous- 
ly opposed the extension of the elective franchise 
to the colored people of the District of Columbia. 
He attended Slade’s funeral, however—a fact sig- 
nificant in more ways than one. 
OTHER COLORED PEOPLE OF HIGH EXTRACTION. 
William Syphax, a mulatto messenger in the 
Interior Department, is reported to be a natural 
brother of the wife of Gen. Robert E. Lee, of the 
defunct confederacy. And it is said that there 
are in this vicinity more than twenty persons, of 
various hues, of the same male parentage, viz. 
the late George Washington Parke Custis, grand- 
son of Martha, the wife of Gen. Washington. 
Two light-colored ladies, residing within a mile 
and a half of the capitol, are reputed to be 
daughters of the late Senator Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky. Alfred Lee, the wealthy dealer in grain, 
is supposed to be the son of one of the “upper 
crust of society”’ of a former generation in George- 
town. He is an extensive owner of real-estate in 
this District, and is proprietor of the house next 
to Gen. Grant’s, and between that and the resi- 
dence of Mayor Waliack—being the middle tene- 
ment in the block of three, which he rents at 
present to the Protestant Orphan Asylum. The 
block used to be called Minnesota Row, and was 
built for private residences by Senator Rice of 
Minnesota, John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
and the late Stephen A. Douglas. Mr. Lee once 
loaned Mr. Douglas twelve thousand dollars in 
cash, at a time when the latter was in a tight 
place pecuniarily, and took as security a mort- 
gage on the premises referred to, of which he 
subsequently came into possession by foreclosure. 
VOTING WITH THEM. 
When, last summer, at the annual city election, 
I stood for two hours in the broiling sun waiting 
my turn to deposit my ballot, standing on the side- 
walk ina long line of people of all shades and colors, 
didn’t I relish the opportunity of saying (in reply 
to the sneers offthe ‘‘proud Caucasians’) that I 
was voting in high company—no less than that of 
Gen. Lee’s brother-in-law, and of a near relative 
of his honor the Mayor! Ah! badinage with a 
principle in it is delicious! 
FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS. 

Colored laborers, washer-women, boot-blacks, 
barbers, waiters, messengers, teamsters, &c., made 
free during the war, who are residents of this 
District, have deposited in the Freedmen’s Sav- 
ings Bank in this city, during the year ending 
March Ist, the sum of $53,736.63. Should they 
continue to grow thrifty, they may possibly in 
course of time become almost as well qualified 
for citizenship as the shoulder-hitters, Bowery 
boys, denizens of the Five Points and Mackerel- 
ville, the dead rabbits, and other enlightened 
“citizens” of New York who vote for ‘““Fernandy 
Wud” and John Morrissey. 

A DOUBLE EMBLEM—CHASE AND DEMOCRACY. 

As the Chief Justice is the progenitor of our 
extensive paper currency, a Democratic Presi- 
dential ticket bearing his name would be doubly 
symbolized by the metallic statue above mention- 
ed; which is literally a copper-headed green- 
back and a green-back’d copperhead. 

HOW TO GET OUT OF OUR DIFFICULTIES. 

The only reasonable way to escape from our 
national ‘‘ sea of troubles’’ is not to ‘‘take up 
arms against” them, a /a Hamlet, but to Wade 
through them. LEVERETT. 





A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. - 
U.S. STeaM-FRIGATE “FRANKLIN,” | 
Spezia, Itacy, Feb. 29, 1868. § 
INLAND IN ITALY. 

For the last four days I have been on the go 
all the time, seeing things and places of note 
within a short distance of this place. Literally I 
have ‘‘swung round the circle.’’ As some of us 
are obliged to be on board all the time, one-third 
were granted four days’ leave to go to Florence or 
Genoa, as they liked, or to both. As soon as the 
first party returned, others went; and so all who 
wished had a chance to see Italy in a small way. 
Some of the officers have ten days’ leave; so they 
can make quite a trip through northern Italy, and 
those who can are doing it. 

I got ready on short notice, and went ashore 
with two of my mess-mates to start for Florence 
that evening; but, having had the wrong time 
given to us of the starting of the train, we missed 
it. The next morning we went ashore in a rain 
storm; the prospects of a pleasant day were not 
at all bright, but fortunately, about noon, it cleared 
off very pleasant. At ten the train left Spezia 
for Florence. The train was very slow, indeed, 
—worse than the accommodation-train between 
New York and Philadelphia. However, it gave 
us a chance to see the country. 

THE COUNTRY. 


No wild-looking districts are seen. Every par- 





If Andy is ejected he will miss the daily sight of 
this familiar object. If¢ will not, however, be the 
only greenback he will lose the sight of as a con- 


The 
and planted with olive 
It seemA to me that the country 


ticle of the country is under cultivation. 


jaround these castles from most of the people be-|the other papers is one in eulogy of the late Wil- 
ing attached to it in some manner. These old | liam Rathbone of Liverpool. 
castles are seen standing, solitary and broken- | Taggard & Thompson have published The Ele- 
— aps — All —_ oo. ee Written Arithmetic, by James S. Eaton, 
n the evidences of ancient times. €' of Phillips’ Academy, whose genius in the line of 
houses of the villages and towns do not look very |arithmetics is well known. The design of this 
modern. They are five or six stories high, and work is to present an outline of the most important 
in very narrow streets. Outside they have an principles of Arithmetic, special attention being 
old and broken-down appearance. | given to the Fundamental Rules, United States 
PISA: ITS “LEANING TOWER.” Money, Percentage and the Metric System of 
At 1.30 we arrived at Pisa. The train stops about | Weights and Measures, and is well and philosoph- 
two hours, giving travellers time enough to see \ically presented. It is likely to become a stand- 
all that is to be seen in this old town. It now! ard work in this vicinity. 
contains about 25,000 inhabitants, but in the 13th Sampson, Davenport & Co. send us their New 
century it contained 150,000 people. Then it was | England Siete Directory aie 1868. a weniinietie 
the capital of one of the great republics of Italy. heeeiieia of about ORE Cl dies of valuable 
pei ya oy could fe " — statistical and business information. It is conven- 
: : wu, CEsTORS y a high walt, ‘iently divided by States, Boston having a depart- 
which now would not afford any means of defense | ment of its own. Among the information pre- 
against modern artillery. It still has some fine | sented is a list of city directories, population of 
marble buildings and one handsome bridge. The | New England, heekonen directory of each State 
inhabitants are ignorant and lazy, and will not! jist of consuls, expresses, postoffices and peso 
work if they can live by begging or stealing. This masters, newspapers, banks, savings’ banks, in- 


is the fault with too many of the Italian towns. 


surance, manufacturing and gas companies, acad- 


To foreign travellers these people are especially 
troublesome. The principal sights are in a square 
in the northern part of the city, so that they can 
all be seen in a short time. The Campanile, or 
Leaning Tower, has a wide-world reputation. It 
is so called because it varies from the perpendicu- 
lar. Its height is 190 feet; it has eight stories, with 
galleries, which project about seven feet; the top- 
most story overhangs the base, on one side, about 
fifteen feet; yet the building is perfectly secure, 
as the center of gravity falls about ten feet with- 
in the base. It comprises one tower within anoth- | refugees, but to the whofe world, as well, which 
er, with steps between them for going to the top. bios aad to faith and connens and bravery 
Ty 90 ™ | x 
Na capo Pap aa ek jel ca ‘in defence of them. It is illustrated by an excel- 
‘ ; ae se 8° © |ient map of the island, showing the:Turkish and 
the top to see all that was to be seen. From it | Greek settlements in different colors, and a pho- 
one gets a very fine view of the city and the sur- Senteag hin es { ee baat tac 
‘ ; . : graphic view of the American Industrial school 
rounding country. This tower was built over six | e-Siniae refugees in Athens. This handsome 
hundred years ago. and interesting work should be a prompter to lib- 


emies and colleges, county officers, railroads, pop- 
ulation of cities of the Union, &¢., &c. There 
is wonderful fullness and reliability in all this mat- 
ter. Every widéawake business man should own 
this Directory. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe has prepared a very in- 
teresting narrative (which Lee & Shepard have 
handsomely published) of the Cretan philanthropy, 
under the title of The Cretan Refugees and their 
| American Helpers. It is a statement addressed 
‘primarily to the contributors for the relief of the 





Why it was ever built in| 
such a posture I have never seen in print or heard | 
told. To all outward appearances it was built so 
with a purpose. The first that [ever heard about 
it was in studying philosophy at school. I have} 
a small model of it, which is very perfect. 

THE CATHEDRAL: GALILEO. 

Very near it is the Cathedral, which is built in 
the form of a Latin cross. It is 300 feet long, 107 
feet wide, and its front is 120 feet high. There | 
are 69 large columns of Corinthian architecture, 
and in the center is the large dome, which is sup- 
ported by four large columns. The exterior is 
very handsome; the steps are of white marble; 
the doors are of bronze, and covered with designs 
representing the history of the Virgin. ‘There | 
are twelve altars, designed by Michael Angelo, 
and other altars, of great value, designed by other 
eminent artists of Italy. The High Altar is of 
immense size and handsomely ornamented. It 
has some old paintings (by Greek masters), which 
are of such value that they are kept under lock 
and key, and can only be seen by special permis- 
sion. Other paintings are very valuable, and are 
from the hands of the first artists of Italy. One 





jof the principal objects of interest is a large | 


bronze lamp, of superior workmanship. One | 
day, when Galileo was eighteen years old, he was | 
in this church. He noticed the swirging of the | 
lamp, which is suspended by a very long rope from 
the ceiling, near the center of the building. It sug- 
gested to him the theory of the pendulum. This 
shows what a small circumstance will give birth 
to great ideas. This happened in 1582. After- 
wards he proved that the earth was round, invent- 
ed the telescope, and demonstrated the truth of 
the solar system. The Jesuits imprisoned him, 
and made him say that the sun stood still, and deny 
the fact that the earth revolved about the sun. 
They declared him to be a heretic, and said that 
his propositions were contrary to the laws of God, 
and burnt his manuscripts. After he was re- 
leased, it is said that he stamped his foot on the 
ground and repeated ‘‘But it does turn, after all!’’ 
Thus it has been with many a philosopher who, 
when he tried to demonstrate truths, was com- 
pelled to renounce them by the superstition of 


the age. 
THB BAPTISTRY. f 
Opposite to this Cathedral is the Baptistry, an 


immense round building, 150 feet in diameter and 
160 feet high. It is surmounted by a very hand- 
some cupola and cone, upon which is placed the 
statue of St. John the Baptist. The building is 
very handsome, of marble. In the interior is a 
very large and handsome font for baptism and a 
magnificent altar. One thing of particular notice 
is the harmonious ‘‘echo.’? The chaperone sung 





'one note, and it came back to us as if it had been 
played upon an organ, and gradually died away. 
| It was so remarkable that at first I thought there 
was some deception about it; but I was mistaken. 
Two notes uttered one after the other came back 
beautifully blended. 
| There are some other things here which I 
| should like to describe, but want of rvom and 
time forbids my doing it. Boston. 





eral aid, from all the towns of New England, to 
the Cretan fair, to be held next week. 

The Radical, for April, is a specially good num- 
ber. The first article is the essay lately read 
before the Religious Club by Mr. Potter, of New 
Bedford, on Pre-existence, and is an admirable 
presentation of that doctrine. This is followed by 
poems and papers by Rachel Pomeroy, Everett 
Finley, C. L. Alexander, W. J. Armstrong, 
Francis Smith, A. Bronson Alcott, etc. ‘Two 
of the most interesting pieces, however, are 
translations,—one a critique, by Sainte-Beuve, 
of Ernest Renan, and the other a debate on the 
Peace Congress of Geneva, in which a young 
South American, Senor Varela, eloquently de- 
fended the republics of North and South America. 
The opinion of Sainte-Beuve is now respected all 
over the world. In regard to Renan it is the 
more interesting because, as'a Senator of the 
Empire, he has, within a year or two, been called 
upon to defend his friend from bigoted attacks. 
The variety of matter in the /tadical is one of its 
best features, since most editors of religious mag- 
azines confound devotion with monotony. 

The Spirit of Seventy-Six, or The Coming Wo- 
man, gives its title to a little volume of parlor 
dramas just published by Little & Brown. The 
other two pieces are called A Change of Base and 
Dr. Mondschein ; both of them droll and extrav- 
agant enough to amuseany company. The Spir- 
it of Seventy-Six, which is as long, as droll, as ex- 
travagant and as good a hit, as both the others, is 
a burlesque on the assertion of woman’s rights, 
by no means original in its general plan, but 
with some novelty of details, and a good deal of 
rather cheap wit. Seventy-Six is 1876, at which 
date women are supposed to have acquired polit- 
ical control in Massachusetts—to be assessors, 
judges, etc., and to have the monoply of hunting, 
popping the question, playing billiards, and other 
masculine diversions, while the men take care of 
the house, nurse the children, and submit to all 
manner of oppression. The scene is laid in Bos- 
ton and Newton; the author is a Boston lady, 
who, probably, is very well aware that she is 
giving a very rude travesty of the woman’s rights 
movement, but is content to make her readers 
laugh, as they naturally will. If any serious 
purpose of discrediting that movement was in 
her mind it is likely to be disappointed, for the 
absurdity of the parts here played will reiict in 
favor of those who seek to elevate women by 
equalizing their condition with that of men. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy (St. Louis, 
W. T. Harris) is in the outset of its second vol- 
ume, and is constantly gaining in merit and in 
favor. Nothing so good in its day has ever before 
been seen in this country; and no such serious 
effort to promote philosophical studies can be 
made without great advantage to the public. 
The following are the contents of the April num- 
ber:—Statement of the Problem, by the editor; 
l‘ichte’s ‘“Sun-clear Statement,” translated by 
A. E. Kroeger; Swedenborg and Speculative Phi- 
losophy, by R. L. Tafel; Beethoven’s Seventh 


| hills are terraced to the = 


sequence of his pig-headed fully. And his pun- trees and vines. 
ishment in this respect he will feel very sorely if is all cut up with ditches. A large plane field is 
he is as close-fisted as he is represented to have Tarely seen, and these paiches, which are sur- 
been in past years by Washington hotel and | rounded by ditches, are all furrowed deeply, the 
boarding-house keepers. His per diem wages as furrows being about six feetapart. I suppose that 
Executive, this present leap-year, are $68.30 220- 'they are intended to keep the fields from being 
366. He has, therefure, a pecuniary reason for de- flooded in the spring-time, when the snow melts on 
siring to prolong his trial. Asking for forty and | the mountains. Between the mountains and the 
thirty days’ delay is virtually a strike for more | Coast, and along the rivers, the country is perfect- 
pay—not by an advance in the rate of compensa- lly level, and this strip of level country is several 
tion, but by a continuance. How true he is to his miles wide, not even a hillock is to be seen upon 
demagogue-instincts, to be sure! The other day | it. The mountains rise abruptly from the plain, 
he blossomed out as a Fenian; and behold! now 4nd run inland. There is not the slightest grade 
he is one of the strikers! If he gets tipped out of to the railroad. Right along here the mountains 
the Presidency as early as the first of May he | come right down to the coast, and have to be tun- 
will forfeit exactly $21,050.04, reckoning his daily | nelled; but after once leaving them behind noth- 


adjusting his account by computing the number 
of days in the leap-year 1868 and the common 
year 1869. This sum, added to the fees of his 
legal counsel, will make a nice bill of costs to him 


| for his lawlessness. But, perhaps, rebel and cop- 


perhead women will (as they did for Vallandig- 

ham in 1863) make him up a donatiun in ten-cent 

subscriptions. 
AUTOPSY OF THE PRESIDENT’S STEWARD. 


the White House, showed that his death was 
caused by disease of the heart, which in degree 
was phenomenal—that organ being enlarged so 
extraordinarily as to weigh two pounds and six 
ounces avoirdupois! 


rally large-hearted in another sense. I have not 
found one who is otherwise than liberal and gene- 
rous; and there are several here who have accu- 
mulated property by business thrift. Though 
men of means they are not mean. 


A post-mortem examination of the body of 


‘summer of 1863. I declared for impartial suffrage iio Giate, the colored eemp, lege aayeart = 


Colored men with whom I 
have become acquainted in this locality are gene-' 


wages pro rata according to the exact method of ing more is seen of them except ia the distance. 


! The snow-white tops of those further inland are 
\ plainly visible. Lately there has been quite a 
'snow-storm in the mountains. 

LABOR AND VILLAGES, 

The women here appear to do as much work 
as the men. 
es. Almost all burdens they carry on their heads. 

'In the fields I think we have seen more women 

‘than men. All who can, or are not too lazy, work 

fora living. The others beg, and are of more 

trouble to travellers than one supposes until he 
has come in contact with them. Why is it that 


the Italians build their villages on the sides of the | 


hills?’ This is a question that I have asked sev- 
eral times, but as yet I have received no answer. 
One cannot help noticing that peculiarity. They 
seem to favor the hills when much better places 
might be selected near the same spot. In almost 
' all the villages there is some prominent building 
'of an ancient date. At one time they may have 
been the castles of the noblemen, who always se- 
lected their site for building with regard to future 


Of course I refer to the lower class- | 


Symphony, by C. W. Chapman; Hegel’s sthet- 
ics—Painting,—translated by J. A. Martling; Pan- 
theon, by A. B. Alcott; Introduction to Philoso- 
Peterson & Brothers have issued The Black’ phy, by W. T. Harris; The Difference of Baader 
| Dwarf and The Legend of Montrose as one of their! from Hegel, by Prof. Rosenkranz; Nominalism 
| cheap issues of Scott’s works, which they sell for | ,rsus Realism, by the editor; Leibnitz on the 
twenty cents only, and which Lee & Shepard | Nature of the Soul, translated by Tom Davidson; 
| supply in any quantity. Book Notices. It will be seen that this list has 
| The Friend, for April, opens with an old sermon | variety as well as boldness in its titles. All the 
of Robert Collyer, who seems to be claimed by all| papers are worth reading; the most curious are 
'sides of the Unitarian denomination, since all|those by Mr. Alcott and Prof. Rosenkranz; but 
other organs print his sermons. Mrs. Corbin’s those which will be of most service to the novice 
| story, “Married,” is also continued, and there is in philosophy are the contributions of the editor, 
the usual number of papers on religious topics. | Mr. Harris, whose group of metaphysical subjects 
| Our Mutual Friend is the last issued of Apple- is profound and his treatment lucid. As an sates 
'ton’s cheap (or “plum-pudding”—from the draw- ' tration, take from his “Statement of the Problem 

‘ing on the cover) edition of Dickens, and is as this acute criticism on Plato, which explains why 


handsome and neat as its predecessors, while Pe-| he is at the same time so great and so unsatisfac- 


'terson & Brothers give us Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodyings | TY — 
jand Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy, the twenty-second and | Not much good can be expected from reading 


ae : aes what purports to be an answer to a question that no 
last volume of their cheap and unabridged edition. ‘46 jasasked. The reader must have the question 


by Robert continually before him if he would read the an- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











A Popular Treatise on Bronchitis, : , 
swer intelligently. It is very easy to illustrate 


\defense. In the dark and middle ages these 
lords often carried on a warfare of their own, and 
sometimes were so powerful as to resist the au- 


SLADE’S COMPLEXION. 

Although classed as a colored man, Mr. Slade 
was so light-complexioned that a stranger, especi- 
ally if he saw him only when he had a hat on, thority of the king himself. Richard L., of Eng- 
would hardly have surmised that he was not of land, died from a wound received while attacking 
pure Anglo-Saxon origin. I found it difficult to | the castle of Chalaz, in France, belonging to one 
convince a lady from the North, to whom I point- | of his rebellious vassals, who often they resisted 





success, we count it therefore failure. Because, 9, very deplorable affair; the impression of it 
barred and baffled, we smile at the defeat and! was docp wal etveng and lasting throughout the 


ed him out one day in a street car, that he was in! With success. I suppose these villages grew up 


| Mantes. - “tad - publishes by Jamon Miller, | this remark: let one read the commentators of 
New York, and is for sale by James Campbell in Plato and he will find many of the dialogues pro- 
this city. It begins at the 75th page, and is evi- nounced incomplete, because they end negatively. 
‘dently part of a large work on colds, catarrhs, in- | The modern commentator asks questions that 
flecti &e. Thi rtion is | 8%? did not entertain. In one sense they are 
fluenzas, throat vantages ia ES iba : oe '* | incomplete, but so are all of the dialogues if judg- 
_ complete in itself, and contains valuable hints. ed by the same standard. The full treatment of 
James Miller of New York, publishes The Jn-| 4 subject should have three stages :—(4) Immedi- 


4 ; ae ateness, (b) mediation, (c) absolute mediation. 
' valuable Companion, containing nearly five hun-| store explicitly, it should be treated first in its 


dred valuable receipts for housekeepers, mechan-| most obvious phases, such, for example, as occur 


ics, manufacturers, traders and dealers, bat—| in the sensuous knowing. Then follows the treat- 
ment of the same object in its complication with 


ie ' 
_ would you believe it, reader!—not an index by| 


f i : ‘other objects; its relations, pre-suppositions, conse- 
| which any one immediately needed can be found! quences, Pa This is called Oa iflouies stage, and 


Such an omission as this makes the publication’ our formal logic has carefully gathered up the 
comparatively useless. James Campbell, Tre- “laws” that govern it. The final stage of an ex- 

tr has the work. ihaustive scientific treatment traces the object 
a ‘back to itself, having grasped it as a totality. 
| The Monthly Religious Magazine contains but “Absolute mediation’’ means se//-mediation. Plato 
little from the pen of Mr. Sears, but there is one ‘has not given us a single example of a systematic 


’ 3 aie ae . ‘ ‘combination of these three forms of treatment. 
article which exhibits him as defending his doc-| 71. reason for this is found in the fact that the 


|trine of miracles, not against the radicals, but Grecian national culture had not advanced far 
against an “Evangelical” critic, who hints that Mr. into the reflective stage. A child of eight years 


Sears is li better than : in our time is more conscious of the abstract na- 
— c oe eee ture of the words he uses than the average adult 


Considering how much pains Mr. Sears has taken! (; ook of Plato’s time. Therefore Plato does not 
to make pantheism a bugbear, it is hard that he/ unfold the second stage so fully as a rm 
should be exposed to such suspicions. Among! would do. Sometimes, too, his dialogue has for 


object the production in the minds of his coun- 
trymen of just that consciousness of the distinc- 
tions of reflection which we possess from child- 
hood. His questions, therefore, proceeded from 
his time; all speculation should be directed to the 
solution of the world before us. Plato solved the 
problem of his time, and we must take his ques- 
tions with their limitations, or else mistake the 
purport of his answers. He arrives at the highest 
goal, but his details are not full enough to satisfy 
us ; he solves by his dialectic only such forms as had 
begun to appear in that time. The two thousand 
years that intervene have brought out a host of 
others which demand solution likewise, Other 
speculative writers—especially those of modern 
times —do not often attempt exhaustiveness. 
They aim to express their apercu in the clearest 
mode; hence they state their starting-point, 
(which is some conviction resting on a distinction 
of reflection,) and then proceed to elevate them- 
selves above and beyond it to the speculative 
point of view. Mysiics form an exception to this 
statement in that they do not always start from 
any standpoint of the ordinary consciousness. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Sir David Brewster's admirers in Edinburgh 
purpose erecting in that city a statue to his mem- 
ory. Lady Brewster has received from the Queen 
a pension of £200 a year—the first pension under 
Mr. Disraeli’s régime. 

The Newport Ilistorical Society have found a 
treasure in the bottom of an old chest. It is an 
autograph volume written by Obadiah Holmes in 
1675. Mr. Holmes was minister of the First Bap- 
tist Church, but he went to Massachusetts to 
preach, and having no license was arrested by the 
Puritan magistrate, confined in jail, and finally 
sentenced to be publicly whipped at the tail of a 
cart.. He gives the history of the Rhode Island 
colony that he founded with the charter that ie 
obtained from Charles II.; the incidents of his 
life; his faith in Christ; with a letter to his family, 
his church and the world. Mr. Holmes also gives 
an account of his public whipping in Boston, and 
attests, “I did there shed my blood.” 

Mr. Nast, in the Phunny Phellow for May, has a 
cartoon entitled “Strike while the Iron is Hot,’’ | 
which depicts Columbia, indignant, with the ba- 
ton of Impeachment in her hand, making towards 
Andrew Johnson, who, with the constitution and 
law and order under his feet, has been backed up 
against the White House, where, with the tenure- 
of-office law torn in two in his hands, and the 
wall behind him placarded with ‘Down with 
Congress,’’ ‘Hang all the Radicals,’’ “I will be 
your Moses,” “Down with the ‘‘Nigger,” &c., he 
stands trembling and uneasy before Columbia’s 
advancing and determined step. Andy has the 
kingly crown on, and the capitol is seen in the dis- 
tance. It is a suggestive and striking picture. 
Apropos of the State election in Connecticut 
the following from ‘‘Nasby’’ of a year ago is not 
bad reading :— 

“I left the Dimocrisy jubilatin and come on to 
Washington, feelin that I must go where I cood 
find kindred soles. The nite I arrived there wuz 
high carnival at the White House. The Presi- 
dent wuz in tall feather. Ther wuz Connecticut 
visible all over him. He had a wooden nutmeg 
for a buzzum-pin, a minatoor bass-wood ham 
hung from his watch-fob, and in honor uv the 
oecashun they wuz drinkin punches made uv 
Noo England rum, with small slices uv Wethers- 
fleld onyuns in em instead uv lemons. Randall 
sprang toward me ez I entered the room, and 
clasped me by one hand, the President by tother, 
and we then—not altogether onlike the three 
graces—embraced. ‘They hed the advantage uv 
me ez they hed one odor—the onion—which I 
hedn’t, but I stood it. Why not, when thet odor 
wuz from the breeths uv those havin the apintin 
power? I wood hev stood it hed they bin eatin 
assafortida. 

‘At this juncter Sekretary Welles come in. 

“« *Hal’ sed he, ‘why this unwonted hilarity ? 
why this joy wher Greif generally holds her 
court?’ 

‘© «The Connecticut elecshun,’ said Seward. 
©“), to be sure,’ sed the venerable old man, 
vacantly, ‘I remember. Hawley, wuz it, or some 
other man who wuz elected over—over—what 
wuz his name ‘—our candidate” 

“<«That wuz last yeer,” sed Seward, angrily. 

“ ‘Well, perhaps it wuz. Wheh did that State 
vote agin?’ asked he, innocently, to wich no an- 
ser wuz given. But very little attention is paid 
to Sekretary Welles by any one ’ceptin Seward, 
and the fact that he occasionally undertakes to 
keep him posted in current events is ginerally 
taken ez evidence that he’s breakin up. Poor 
William, it’s evident that he’s passin into his do- 
tage.’’ 


The Nation of New York.—Ruskin says that 
each work of art has its characteristic faults; 
but that happily no work combines all faults. 
One may easily go to sleep, for instance, over 
the political articles in The Nation, and be waked 
up by the fusillade of pop-guns when the literary 
man takes his turn. But no one would ordinarily 
accuse the heavy editor of levity, nor the light- 
weight of carrying too many guns. 

This makes it the more remarkable when some 
stray substitute slips in to do the politics, in those 
columns, and manifests a wish to call names and 
throw stones. When we read in Zhe Nation, for 
instance, that Mr. Boutwell is a ‘‘raging enthusi- 
ast,”’ it affects us like an unexpected oath rapped 
out in Sunday-school by the demurest little sin- 
ner among all the boys. 

For calling names not half so hard as this, Mr. 
Greeley has been dealt with by The Nation time 
and again, as it the weekly editor were a bishop 
and the daily editor no better thana Tyng. But 
now itis as if the bishop himself had put on ‘‘Meth- 
odist black’’ and plunged into a reckless career of 
camp-meetings. Yet to tell the truth, we never 
knew a respectable conservative sheet that did 
not shudder at all swearing except itsown. How 
solemnly the good old pro-slavery press used to 
rebuke Wendell Phillips for a trick of strong 
epithets which he somehow picked up! The 
moral homily ended, how vigorously they pelted 
him back again with phrases that were not sur- 
passed by his in anything but wit and truth! 

So far as Mr. Boutwell is concerned, he can 
stand it, if his critics can. He is not made of 
sugar or salt, and if he did once figure in a gro- 
cery-store, it was not among the saleable articles. 
In integrity and courage he belongs to those ‘‘bet- 
ter days of the republic’ which papers like Zhe 
Nation deplore, but do very little to revive. At- 
tacks do not hurt such aman. Indeed, they help 
him, for, as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘fame is a shuttle- 
cock that needs to be kept up at both ends,” and 
the public grows a little indifferent at a man at 
whom no body throws anything. ‘The term ‘“en- 
thusiast’’ (as Mr. Swiveller said to the Marchio- 
ness of the phrase ‘‘funny chap”’) is not of itself 
uncomplimentary. And we certainly never saw 
Mr. Boutwell in a rage in Massachusetts, though 
we once saw him reading The Nation ina railway 
car, about the time when it forgot that it was born 
radical, and began to prepare its way for dying 
conservative. 

Whatever may be the result of impeachment 
on the reputations of other men, it is pretty gen- 
erally admitted, in Congress and out of it, that it 
will only strengthen the position of Mr. Boutwell. 
Rarely does a man take the lead in duties so dif- 
ficult, and retain so much of the confidence of 
both allies and opponents. True 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law,” 

but so far as it is in the nature of things fora 
criminal to compliment his executioner, we have 
no doubt that even Mr. Johnson will be disposed, 
in his last dying political speech, to say a good 
word for Mr. Boutwell. 

We therefore do not mean to vindicate him, but 
simply to point out that almost all non-committal 
newspapers begin by throwing grass and end by 
trying what virtue there is in stones. On the 
whole we rather like the change. We prefer a 
little hard bitting, even if it comes on the wrong 
side. In common with the rest of the Republi- 
can press, we are a little tired of The Nation's 
long-winded lectures on the duty of Soy ‘lay 
we rather relish its a lapse in : 
ness. No doubt we a weekly paper that shall 
have a calm, commanding and icial character, 
but for this function we humbly submit that The 
Nation has altogether too much wig and too little 
brains. A first-rate advocate is better than a 
second-rate judge. We have had enough of the 
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solemn emptiness of Justice Stareleigh, and 
applaud the entrance of Sergeant Buzfuz, as 
likely to be far more amusing.— Worcester Spy. 








The Impeachment of the President. 


_o— 
THURSDAY'S, FRIDAY’S AND SATURDAY’S PROCEED- 
INGS.—CLOSE OF THE MANAGERS’ CASE. 


On Thursday of last week, the attendance 
upon the Senate was small, both of visitors to the 
gallery and tatives. 

The mirth-provoking Karsner of Delaware was 
the first witness on the stand, Mr. Stanbery elicit- 
ing from him the information that after he had 
exhorted Gen. Thomas to “stand firm,” he passed 
the night at the House of a clerk in the War De- 
partment, and the next day he accompanied this 
clerk to the office of Mr. Stanton, to whom he 
repeated the conversations. The narrations of 
Karsner have reminded those who attended the 
Dickens’ readings of the accounts of conversa- 
tions cited in the case of — v. Pickwick, 

are equally mirth-provoking. 
— Thos. . Ferry, the Michigan Congress- 
man, swore to an account of the interview be- 
tween Mr. Stanton and General ‘Thomas at the 
War Department, February 22d, at which he was 

nt and of which he made a memorandum. 
Eris statement was corroborative of that previous- 
ly taken. ; 

General W. H. Emory, Colonel of the Fifth 
Cavalry, compactly built, soldier-like and unre- 
served, in citizen’s dress, then narrated the con- 
versation which took place between himself and 
President Johnson about the troops here. This 
was almost word for word as it had been publish- 
ed, relating to the interview with the President 
on the morning of February 22d, when General 
Emory called Mr. Johnson’s attention to the law 
in regard to orders to the army, and said that 
the army was a unit in regard to it. While giv- 
ing his testimony he alluded to the reorganization 
of the Maryland militia, some of whom were 
clothed in a uniform offensive to our people and 
officered by gentlemen who were in the Southern 
army. M.. Butler asked—“By offensive uniform 
do you mean gray?” to which Gen. Emory re- 
sponded promptly, ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ 

The Managers next offered in evidence several 
documents, one of them being the President’s 
last letter to General Grant relative to the debate 
in the Cabinet on Mr. Stanton’s removal. ‘To 
the introduction of this letter Mr. Stanbery ob- 
jected, unless it was accompanied by the indorsed 
letters from different members of the Cabinet, 
giving their versions of what occurred. The 
Chief-Justice submitted the question to the Sen- 
ate, and the objection was overruled by a vote of 
20 to 29. 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace, of the 12th Infantry, com- 
mandant of the garrison of Washington, testified 
to an interview with the President, February 22d, 
in which Mr. Johnson asked about the move- 
In the course of it the witness 
was rather nettled by the persistency of General 
Butler’s questions, and replied sharply that he 
should word his answers as he thought proper. 

A recess ensued, during which Mr. Stevens 
fell while passing along the Senate Chamber. 
So feeble is his health that there was much appre- 
hension expressed, but he was not in any way 
injured. ‘Thus far he has only been able to be a 
silent witness of the proceedings. 

William E. Chandler, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was next called, and a de- 
bate between counsel ensued as to the admissi- 
bility of the testimony which he was expected to 
give. Mr. Butler explained that the managers 
sought to prove that in the course of the conspira- 
cy to obtain possession of the War Department 
and the moneys appropriated therefor, Mr. Jolin- 
son illegally appointed Edmund Cooper, his own 
private secretary, Assistant Secretary of the 

Treasury. Mr. Stanbery urged that this wasa 
separate offense, and should be charged in a sepa- 
rate article, with time to prepare answer thereto. 
Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Chase asked the witness 
some questicns as to the power of any Assistant 
Secretary to sign warrants for money, prompted 
by their own knowledge of the Treasury, and 
were answered in the negative. The Chief-Jus- 
tice put the question without any ruling of his. 
own, and the Senate voted to sustain the objec- 
tion of the President’s counsel, and rejected the evi- 
dence by the following vote :— 

Yeas — Messrs. Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, 
Drake, Howard, Howe, Morgan, Morrill of Vt., 
Nye, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Ross, Sprague, Sum- 
ner, Thayer, Tipton and Wilson—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Buckalew, Conness, 
Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Edmunds, Ferry, Fes- 
senden, Fowler, Frelinghuysen, Grimes, Hender- 
son, Hendricks, Johnson, McCreery, Morrill of 
Me., Morton, Patterson of N. H., Patterson of 
‘Tenn., Sherman, Stewart, Trumbull, Van Win- 
kle, Vickers, Willey and Williams—27. 

This was the first time the managers were de- 
feated—Messrs. Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, 
Fessenden, Grimes, Henderson, Sherman, ‘Trum- 
bull and Williams, all Republican lawyers of abil- 
ity, voting against the Managers. Mr. Butler in- 
timated that he should still hope to get the testi- 
mony in at anothé? stage of the case. 

Charles A. Tinker, telegrapher of the War-of- 
fice, was called to prove Mr. Johnson’s despatch 
to Governor Parsons of Alabama, in 1867, urging 
not to adopt the constitutional amendment. ‘This 
also was objected to as irrelevant to the articles of 
impeachment, and the point was argued by 
Messrs. Evarts and Boutwell, who urged that the 
despatch was admissible under the XIth article, 
because it refers to Congress as a set of individuals 
who will not be sustained by the people. The 
question was submitted without any ruling by the 
ee Justice, and the evidence was admitted—27 
to 17. 

An adjournment was now moved. <A vote by 
ayes and nays resulted in a tie, and the Chief 
J — devided the question by vote in the affirm- 
ative. 

On Friday the attendanee was still small in the 
galleries, while thirteen only of the Representa- 
tives came in when announced. 

Gen. Butler offered the message of the Presi- 
dent regarding the first resolution of Congress 
propesing the amendment to the fourteenth arti- 
cle of the constitution, dated June 27, 1866. The 
object was to show the President’s opposition to 
the law, and his connection with certain telegrams 
sent by the President’s order to oppose its passage 
by the State Legislatures. Mr. Stanbery could 
not see relevancy, but had no objection to its be- 
ing read. 

‘The first speech taken up was that quoted in the 
XItb article, inade at the White House in Au- 
gust, 1866, in response to the Philadelphia con- 
vention committee, in which Congress was spoken 
of as ‘‘hanging on the verge of the government.” 
Three stenographic reporters, James B. Sheridan, 
James 0. Clephane, and Francis H. Smith, who 
took the speech, were examined, one of them pro- 
cucing the notes taken at the time, and all swear- 
ing to the correctness of the transcript made for 
the Associated Press, which had been revised and 
corrected at the time by Colonel Moore, the Pres- 
ident’s private secretary. It appeared that a lit- 
eral report of the speech from Mr. Clephane’s 
notes, without this revision, was printed in the 
Washington Chronicle, with ‘‘all its imperfections 
on its head,” as required by the editor of that pa- 
per. This was produced but was not read, Mr. 
Batler deeming the accepted version bad enough. 
All three of these witnesses were cross-examined 





by Mr. Evarts in regard to the trustworthiness of | some further evidence to offer. 


their notes, the questioner endeavoring to show | 
that the characters used were arbitrary —different | 
with different reporters, and not accurate enough 
to be depended on as evidence. 

Colonel Wm. B. Moore, whom General Butler 
alluded to Thursday “as the private secretary to 
the President, if in no nearer and closer relation,’’ 
was also called on this point. His examination 
began with a snap: —“What is your rank?” 
‘Paymaster in the army and secretary of the 
President.”” “Did you ever pay anybody!” 
“No, sir,”’—and after an instant’s pause—‘not 
with goverrment funds.’’ The witness proved | 
equally ready throughout, and said in answer to | 
Mr. Butler's questions that he corrected the Pres- | 
ident’s speech without special authority; that he 
did not know by so doing that he was interfering 
with ‘‘the great constitutional right of freedom of 
speech” reterred to in the President’s answer to 
the articles, and that he had never been chidden 
by the President for his interference. These 
points being all established, Mr. Butler read the 
speech from the notes of one of the reporters, and 
passed on to the next. 

This was the unfortunate harangue made from 
the balcony in Cleveland. The first witness was 
Wm. H. Hudson, the editor of the Cleveland 

.deader, who certified to the accuracy of the sum- 
mary and extracts published by that paper. Mr. 
Evarts elicited in the cross-examination that the 
witness was not acquainted with stenography, 
but had taken the speech down in long-hand, and 
that the Leader was a Republican paper. The 
next witness proved to be a reporter of the New | 
York World, who had taken the speech down in | 
short-hand and produced his original notes. In | 
the course of some extracts from the speech, 

read during the testimony, occurred the inquiry 
which came from the crowd about hanging Jeff. 
Davis, and the President’s response,—‘‘ Who is 
our Chief Justice? Who has refused to sit on 

is trial!’’—at which a perceptible smile passed 
round the chamber. Three witnesses testified in 
mouse to this speech also, and then pryseeie 
atler proposed to put in all three reports as in the 
as the standard the one 


provisions of the tenure-of office act. 


officers of the Treasury were formally notified of 
President’s letter. 


sages from the President, dated in December and 
January last, announcing the suspension, during 


enue officers in the manner prescribed by the 


ducing the cumulative testimony of one or 


the galleries densely crowded. 


good deal of spirit, urging that the report was & 
condensation a the notes of two reporters, one 
of whom had not appeared in court, and more- 
over that it was conceived in a spirit cf political 
hostility. Mr. Butler replied that he chose to 
depend upon his friends rather than upon his ene- 
mies, and that the time had been when the Presi- 
dent would not have preferred the New York 
his interpreter. : 
"De close of the discussion the Chief Justice 
stated that he considered the Leader report as in-= 
admissible because it was in evidence that two 
reporters had shared in making it up from long- 
hand notes, and only =o —_ in — : = 
Drake promptly appealed, and the-objectio 
sian on the gj pr report admitted by the 
large majority of 35 toll. Mr. Reverdy John- 
son voted with the majority, and Mr. Trumbull 
with the minority. G 

The day’s ns. here closed, the speech being 
admitted in evidence, without reading, by mutual 
consent. a 

On Saturday, a fair attendance in the galleries, 
John M. Langston, the colored lawyer of Ohio, 
among the visitors; seventeen Representatives 
were ushered in as ‘‘the Honse.”’ : 

The ings began with the proving of the 
President’s St. Louis speech. Two stenographic 
reporters, L. 8. Walbridge and Joseph A. Gear, 
were examined and testified to the absolute cor- 
rectness of the published version. The speech 
was read in full by the Clerk. The energetic in- 

uiries, “Why don’t you hang Thad. Stevens? 
hy don’t you hang Charles Sumner?’ were 
listened to with a merry relish by the gentlemen 
named anda flutter of amusement in the galleries. 
It was noted, too, with an appreciation of Mr. 
Johnson’s gift of prophecy, that in this speech he 
predicted that the Fortieth Congress, if the dom- 
inant party retained control of it, would impeach 
him before the close of his term. Mr. Evarts 
cross-examined the witnesses very briefly, confin- 
ing himself to queries in regard to the difficulty 
of reporting in long-hand the words of a fluent 
speaker, with an apparent view to discrediting 
the report of the Cleveland speech given in the 
Cleveland Leader. ‘The reporters all testified, 
however, through Mr. Butler’s judicious ques- 
tions, that Mr. Johnson although a rapid, isa very 
incoherent speaker, with such frequent repeti- 
tions of words and phrases as to lighten the task of 
following him, and so habitually ungrammatical 
as to make revision an absolute necessity in ob- 
taining a readable report. 

The managers then recurred to the violation of 
the tenure-of-office law, and most of the day was 
occupied in the production of documentary evi- 
dence bearing upon that point. Robert S. Chew, 
a veteran clerk of the State Department, pro- 
duced blanks of the commissions there issued, 
showing that a change was made in the language 
used immediately upon the passage of the tenure- 
of-office bill, the copperplate being altered to cor- 
respond with that statute, and that the President 
had signed the new form. The points made by 
Mr. Stanbery in the cross-examination were 
comprised in two questions, viz.: Whether any 
of the commssions read ‘‘until removed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate,” which 
was answered in the negative, and whether the 
witness knew of any officer who had been asked 
to resign and had refused, which was waived 
upon objection being made. 

Mr. Butler then read a list furnished to the 
managers by Mr. Seward of all the heads of de- 
partments removed by the President during the 
session of the Senate, and of all appointed_by him 
without the consent of the Senate, since the 
foundation of the government. The first sched- 
ule contained only one name, that of Timothy 
Pickering; the second contained quite a number 
of temporary acting appointments, made during 
the absence of the secretaries. 

Mr. Butler then put in as evidence the pub- 
lished works of John Adams, reading as evidence 
the correspondence between President Adams 
and Timothy Pickering in 1800, regarding the 
removal of the latter. Adams asked the latter to 
resign in order that on the; Monday following he 
might send the name of &successor to the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Pickering refused to resign, and was 
subsequently removed. On request of the man- 
agers, the journal of the executive session of the 
Senate of that day was permitted to be pro- 
duced, and a passage was read showing that the 
Senate confirmed the appointment of John Mar- 
shall, to be Secretary of State in place of Mr. 
Pickering, the day after the nomination was 
made. 

Mr. C. W. Creecy, a clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment, was then called, and testified to the au- 
thenticity of a letter from the President, dated in 
August last, officially notifying Mr. MeCutoch 
that Mr. Stanton had been suspended under the 
Mr. Butler 
read from the President’s answer his assertion 
that he had suspended Mr. Stanton under the 
constitution, and without recognizing the tenure-of- 
office law. He also read the section of that law 
in compliance with which Mr. Johnson had noti- 
fied the Secretary of the Treasury of the action. 
The same witness testified that the subordinate 


the suspension of Mr. Stanton by copies of the 


Mr. Bingham next offered and read five mes- 


the recess, of certain consular and internal rev- 


tenure-of-civil-office act. 

After consultation with his associates, Mr. But- 
ler then announced that the case on the part of 
the House of Representatives was closed. 
He claimed, however, the privilege of intro- 


two witnesses on the way here, or of any docu- 
ments which might prove to have been omitted. 

Judge Curtis requested that the court adjourn 
to Thursday, to give the President’s counsel time 
to prepare their case. He said they had had no 
time whatever before the trial began, and that 
they had been unable to do anything towards 
arranging their testimony during its progress. 
They should have very little oral testimony to 
offer, but should rely mainly on documentary ev- 
idence, of which there was a large mass requir- 
ing collation. The time granted for sifting this 
into shape would all be saved in the progress of 
the trial. 

Mr. Conness moved an adjournment to Thurs- 
day, in compliance with the wish of the Presi- 
dent’s counsel. Had not the motion been put in 
an undebatable form, and had not the Chief Jus- 
tice rigidly enforced this parliamentary rule, a 
very strong opposition would have been made to 
so much delay. Mr. Cameron wanted to know 
if the managers would not be ready to go on on 
Monday, and thought if they were the other 
side had no excuse tor postponement. Mr. Sum- 
ner and Mr. Conkling wanted an opportunity 
granted to the managers to express their views 
on the subject. Mr. Butler began to speak half | 
a dozen times, but was cut short by the Chief 
Justice, who said that a motion to adjourn was 
for the Senate themselves to decide, and no de- 
bate, from any quarter, was in order. The chair 
ordered the call of the roll, in compliance with a | 
demand for the yeas and nays. The adjourn. | 
ment was carried by the large majority of 37 to 
10, only Messrs. Cameron, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Drake, Morgan, Pomeroy, Stewart, Sumner 
and Thayer voting against it. 

The trial was resumed on Thursday last, with 


Gen. Butler announced that the Managers had 


M. H. Wood of Alabama was then examined. 
He lives at Tuscaloosa, Alabama; was in the 
Union army during the war. Mr. Stanbery want- 
ed to know what the Managers proposed to prove. 
Gen. Butler replied—‘‘The President’s intention 
to oppose Congress.”” Witness had an interview | 
with President Jonson on the 20th of September, 
1867. He wanted an appointment. The Presi- | 
dent asked him his political views. Witness said | 
he was with Congress. The President told him | 
he could not give any one an appointment who | 
favored Congress. Witness said he thought the. 
differences between the President and Congress | 
were mere matters of opinion. Johnson said | 
they were not—that Congress was in rebellion | 
ayainst the country. Witness did not get his ap- | 
pointment. 

The next witness, Foster Blodgett of Augusta, | 
Ga., was Postmaster at Augusta. Was suspend- | 
ed from office by the President on the 3d of Jan-| 
uary, 1868. Learned that the reasons for his | 
suspension had not been sent to the Senate. No 
action was taken in his case except simply to sus- 
pend him. The object of the managers in calling 
this witness was to prove another violation of the 
tenure-of-office act on the part of the President. | 
Gen. Butler said he proposed to show from the | 
records of the Senate, that no reasons for the sus- | 
pension of Mr. Blodgett had ever been sent to the | 
Senate. Mr. Stanbery asked under what article | 
this evidence came in. Gen. Butler replied he | 
had no doubt the honorable manager whe would | 
close the case would answer that question. 

Gen. Butler then read a letter from Gen. Lor- 





tion of Secretary of War ad interim, and offered 
it in evidence. as 

Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, of the President’s 
counsel, then commenced the opening for the 


must be made up from the law and the facts. Upon 
their honesty and fairness the President, who had 
endeavored to discharge his duty to the best of 
his ability, must rely. The honorable managers 

d the Senate that they were bound by no 





. Evarts objected 


ry rules governing courts. Upon this he 





respondent. He appealed to Senators to look at. 
the case in an impartial light. Their verdict  didate was unexceptionable to that interest—rather 


Bie te 


would have something to say hereafter. Te pro- 
posed to notice, first, the allegations in the articles 
of impeachment, and, second, the proof relied 
upon to sustain those allegations. __ 

He would begin with the first article, because 
it was the foundation of all others. It amounts 
in substance to this: That the order for the re- 
moval of Stanton was, and was intended to be, a 
violation of the tenure-of-office act, and that it 
was, and was intended to be, a violation of the 
constitution of the United States. ‘There was 
one question of supreme importance whieh came 
in just here—that was, whether Mr. Stanton’s 
case came under the tenure-of-office act. He did 
not think it did. He would call the attention of 
Senators to the first section of that act, and he 
would ask them to note its provisions carefully. 

The first section was then read, the counsel 
laying special emphasis on that part of it which 
relates to the appointment of Cabinet officers. 
The section excepted a particular class of officers 
out of this general provision. ‘The Senate would 
perceive that in the body of the section every 
officer was included, as well those in office as 
those who might thereafter be appointed, but the 
proviso is different. It fixes the rule for the fu- 
ture only, and has no reference to those at pres- 
ent in office. There is nothing to bring within 
this proviso the case of any particular Cabinet 
officer. 

He then read from the Globe extracts from the 
speeches of Mr. Schenck and Senator Sherman 
in regard to the intent of the tenure-of-office bill, 
in which Mr. Sherman said that it was not in- 
rended to keep Mr. Stanton in office, and that 
the language was so framed as not to apply to 
the present President, and expreseed his opinion 
that no Secretary would be sv wanting in honor 
as to wish to remain in office against the wishes 
of the Fxecutive. 

After speaking for nearly two hours and a half, 
and having only finished the consideration of the 
first article of impeachment, Mr. Curtis was 
compelled from physical exhaustion to ask for an 
adjournment till Friday, which was granted. 
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The Cruel and Bloody South. 

That the South is still filled with violence and 
bloodshed is largely due to the long toleration of 
Andrew Johnson by the Congress of the United 
States. He it was that, after the war, reénkin- 
dled the expiring embers of rebellion and fanned 
into a flame the vindictive and hostile spirit of 
the people. Every Northern sycophant that asked 
of him office has a share in this ignominy and 
crime, for he made him believe that he had friends 
all over the country of the policy he was pursu- 
ing. One of the most cruel and dastardly of the 
recent murders, with which the whole South is 
filled, was that of Mr. George W. Ashburn, of 
Columbus, Ga. He was a prominent white Re- 
publican, and a supposed candidate for United 
States Senator. He had made no personal en- 
emies, but had excited much indignation by his 
political course, which was that of devoted loyalty. 
While sleeping quietly in a hotel at Columbus, a 
party of ten or fifteen men, masked, broke into 
his room and brutally murdered him. 

A friend who knew Mr. Ashburn well writes 
to us that he became acquainted with him at 
Beaufort, S. C., in the winter of 1863-4. He: 
brought letters of introduction from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and other prominent persons at 
Washingt, endorsing him as a reliable Union 
man. Ie was found to be a gentleman of intel- 
ligence and intense loyalty, possessing much val- 
uable information, which he readily imparted, 
which was subsequently acted upon, greatly to 
the benefit of the Treasury of the United States. 
He had been driven out of Georgia early in the 
war for his Union sentiments. Attaching him- 
self to the staffof some one of our Generals in the 
Southwest, he rendered important services from 
his intimate knowledge of the country. Col. 
Ashburn was a fine-looking man, of about fifty 
years of age, dignified and gentlemanly in his 
manners, quietly brave and determined, as the 
rebels had reason to know. Hence his assas- 
sination. His patriotism was of the truest and 
most unselfish kind. Formerly a person of wealth 
and social influence, he made great sacrifices for 
principle; and what is his reward? What his 
fate has been, and will be the fate of others! 

Oar correspondent continues: “Notone in ten o. 
such mur ders is made known at the North. They 
are of almost daily occurrence. Were I connected 
with a life insurance company, I would avoid 
risks on the lives of Union men at the South. 
The hatred to the negro is bitter, but sub- 
ordinate to that of his protector and friend, 
the Union lover. After an experience of three 
years among this people, I confess my want of 
confidence in their quiet submission to civil rule. 
I have heard much of Southern chivalry, and 
have seen somewhat. I acknowledge that they 
will fight well in masses; but to stand up to a fair, 
square, single fight, (unless under the influence 
of whiskey,) is not their manner. To shoot when 
one’s back is turned toward them —to sneak 
around a corner or under the cover of night— 
basely, cowardly, and without risk to themselves, 
to murder—such I have found to be the rule. * I 
am skeptical as to reconstruction. I would I 
could see reason to believe otherways ; but I can- 
not ‘cry peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ ” 

This isa terrible picture, but we do not despair. 
Eight months of Ben Wade and four years of 
Gen. Grant will furnish a fixed and determined 
policy that will give order for lawlessness, pros- 
perity for violence, and peace for war. 





The Connecticut Election. 

The securing of one sound Republican Senator 
in place of a Johnsonized Republican is the net 
result of the hard work and liberal expendi- 
ture of the Republican party. By careful at- 
tention to the close towns, the State Committee 
have realized sufficient gains in the popular vote 
to materially strengthen their party in the Legisla- 
ture and give it an unquestioned majority. Even 
the tactics of Senator Dixon, to secure some doz- 
en or more small towns in his interest to hold the 
balance of power between the Republicans and 
Democrats, and thus dictate his own réelection to 
the latter upon pledges favorable to their cause, 
have come to naught—the Republican majority 
being probably large enough to overcome all 
machinations of this character, and give an un- 
questioned advantage to the Republicans. We 
would give a Governor at any time, save in a pe- 
riod of war, for one United States Senator; and 
this is virtually what the Connecticut Republi- 
cans have done. We did it once inthis State—in 
the Coalition times—and we don’t think our side 
has ever considered that we did not make a good 
bargain. It is true Connecticut did not have an 
option in its case. It wanted Governor and Sen- 


voters. Butallin vain! Conservatism, with Mar- 
shall Jewell, came out of the fight nine hundred 
worse this year than Radicalism, with Joseph E. 
Hawley, last year. The conservative manufac- 
turers did not throw their influence, as was expect- 
ed, for their brother manufacturer, Mr. Jewell, and, 
asa consequence, the radical Democracy, who 
never yet felt that they were going too far, bear off 
the gubernatorial prize. 

We are far from suggesting that the candidate 
and the State Committee did not make an excel- 
lent and judicious canvass. They did; and they 
deserve full credit for their partial success. But 
we want to intimate strongly that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the political condition of 
Connecticut. With such a population and in such 
& position geographically it should be an unques- 
tioned Republican State. It wants intelligence, 
and it wants courage in its leaders to accept the 
issues of the hour without flinching. The first 
can easily be secured by newspapers and speakers 
early put into the State by the State Committee, 
and kept up till another election. The latter can 
only come by placing their standard high, and 
marching boldly up to it without thought of de- 
feat. When this is done, they will become per- 
manently the masters of the situation. 





The Restoration of the South. 
We were pleased to see that one of the Massa- 
chusetts Representatives in Congress, Hon. Hen- 
ry L. Dawes, who all through the reconstruction 
legislation, until recently, was in favor of imme- 
diate representation of the Southern States, ex- 


the soundest policy to be adopted. We quote his 


own words :— 

Mr. Speaker, I confess to have undergone some 
change of views during the years I have spentin 
this House toughing the question of granting 
representation ig Congress to those portions of the 
country that have been under the control of the 
rebellion. Yo remember, sir, that in times past 
I have struggled to secure representation to even 
single districts as the armies of the United States 
cleared out the rebellious element in those dis- 
tricts. Ihave stood here trying to secure to them, 
district after district, representation in this House. 
But, sir, I have become satisfied that representa- 
tion in Congress, instead of being the first thing 
to be secured to these States, should be the last 
thing; that the State shonld first be built up, per- 


peaceful community should be made certain; and 
representation in Congress should follow and 
grow out of that security, not be relied upon as a 
means of bringing about such security. Repre- 
sentation in Congress should be the last step in 
the work of redrganization, not the first. 


We regard Mr. Dawes as now standing upon 


here made for the redrganization of Alabama, as 
alike wise and efficacious. There can be no 
question that the way to deal with the contuma- 
cious States of the South is to keep them in vas- 
salage till they willingly assent to the terms which 
the loyal majority say is for the good of the whole 
nation. 
their leading men and papers rapidly to an ac 
ceptance of, or at least a cheerful acquiescence in, 
such terms as may be prescribed by Congress. 
The trouble for the last three years has been that 


course was unnecessary, and Congress by declin- 
ing to impeach him has assisted in the delusion. 
Let us believe that this disastrous conduct is now 
well nigh over. 





The Freedom of the Irish Church. 


liberal principles in Great Britain has just been 
taken by Parliament—a yote by sixty majority 
over the ministry that the Commons will consider 
the expediency of withdrawing the English 
church-establisiment from Ireland. This is the 
gist of all that was expressed in the warm dis- 
cussion and exciting vote lately had, by which 
Disraeli, the new Tory prime-minister, who rode 
into power by boldly leading in the vause of ex- 
tended-suffrage, was overcome by Gladstone, 
who, now the leader in this new enfranchisement, 
was then defeated becaus? he faltered in stand- 
ing boldly for suffrage. Itisarapid turn of the 
wheel of political fortune that recognizes these 
results; but they both indicate the spread of 
democratic and liberal ideas among the people of 
the kingdom in that the two leading men, in turn, 
within so short a period of time, should be defeat- 
ed each by the other because not up to the demands 
made upon them to carry forward the reforms 
which have met popular approval. 

The question may be stated in a paragraph. 
Ireland is Roman Catholic in faith in the propor- 
tion of about nine to one. To maintain the 
English church-establishment there, tythes are 
collected of the whole people, Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike, the former of course, comprising 


interest in the matter, save to curse the govern- 
ment and church which impels them against con- 
science and the national feeling to maintain an 
alien faith. 
ing from the burden imposed, has been supposed 
to be a prolific cause of the rapid spread of Fen- 
ianism in the island, which, to English minds, 


this last is enough fur English appreliension just 
now, with trouble with America staring in the 
face. English liberalism seeks to relieve Ireland 
of this burden, by withdrawing the collection cf 
tythes. The Tory party, allied to charch and state 





| ber all the liberals, and dissenters, and non-con- 
| * ° 

| furmists of every hue and shape,) and jealous of 
| . . . 

| power, object to surrendering any authority now 


| possessed, but seck to ameliorate, by temporary | 


expedients, the anger of the Irish people. Glad- 


| stone and his followers say the time has come for 


{ 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ator both; but we feel that it is content to take | 


the Senator and leave the Governor, if it can not 
have both. We sincerely trust no defection or 
other untoward circumstance will now prevent a 
realization of their hopes. 

James E. English is reélected Governor by an 


| to 1800 this year. Marshall Jewell, the candidate 


' lege, and by bold and skillful leadership. 


surrendering the hated connection of the Irish 
with the English church; Disraeli, the representa- 
tive of the Tory party, of the chureh-establish- 
ment, of the prerogatives of the crown and no- 
bility, objects. By the vote just taken, a majori- 
ty of 60 in about 600 says it wi// consider the sub- 
ject in the next Parliament. It gives notice that 
it is dissatisfied with the present policy, and wiil 


| move for abolition of the union and amelioration 


of condition at the very first opportunity. 

This result has been achieved by the perfect 
unior of all the opposing elements to Tory privi- 
Glad- 
stone is evidently seeking to recover lost position. 
He is an able and an eloquent man, and means to be 


| at the head of the popular movements of the day. 
i He sees that he has lost on the suffrage question 


only by timidity—his courage failing him at the- 


| last moment, when Disraeli sprang to the front, 
| carried the cause successfully through Parliament, 
enlarged majority—increased from 950 last year | 


| est place next the throne. 


of the Republicans, made gains in all the smaller | 
towns over the vote of last year for Hawley, but 
in Hartford, New Haven and New London the | 


Democratic gains were surprising. Our side say 
they voted early and often, and before they came 


of age, and without being naturalized, &c., &c.; | 
whether they did or not we eannot say, but some- | 
how their votes were got in, and overcome all the | 
| Republican gains in the rest of the State. The | 
enzo Thomas to the President accepting the posi- | latter never needed the colored vote of 2000, 
which they rejected a year or two since, more | 
Moreover they never had ! 


than on this occasion. 
a better chance to secure the “conservative” in- 
fluence of which we hear so much. Their can- 


| sympathized with the idea that we might “go too 
far’’ in national political action. Besides, no dis- 
tracting issues were injected into the canvass—the 
) “eight-hour men” were quiet, and the “liquor 
law” presented no terrors to German or other 


PARED Ait 


and by his victory opened an avenue to the high- 
American sympathies 
should be with Gladstone in the present contest. 
The fight against the established church, in its 
Irish dependency, is a reflex of our own battle 
against privilege and priestly authority. W.th 
its success other reforms will come—possibly a 
removal of all the griefs of Ireland with England 
—and a still further popularizing of the institu- 
tions of the mother country. America was 
never in a prouder position to vindicate her tradi- 


| tions and extend her influence than to-day. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


Woman Suffrage. 
Eprtor Commonwraita :—The hearing be- 
fore the mouse Judiciary Committee on this sub- 
| ject, on Tuesday morning last, must have left a 
| lasting impression upon all who were present. 
With no aid except the simple power which abid- 


pressed himself during the recent discussion of | 
the Alabama bill as having changed his views of din and clamor of men for license to sell rum, to 


sonal rights should be secured, the damage don sould join with her in saying that he who 
by the rebellion should be repaired, the stability 


and security of the State as an organized and | 


impregnable ground, and that the bill to which | 
he lent material assistance, to which we referred | 
last week, embodying practically the suggestions | 


A fixed policy in this regard will bring | 


Andrew Johnson has made them believe such a 


Another initiatory step in the development of | 


nearly the whole of the population, having no | 
This hatred and the discontent aris- | 


threatens more than it has yet performed, though | 


by stronger ties than the Whigs, (who num- | 


women, Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, Mrs. P. A. 
Hanaford, and Miss O. J. Brown, stood before 
legislators, who claim to be the masters of their 
sex, to plead for equal suffrage and participancy 
in the enactment of laws. It was a grand, enno- 
bling sight to see these women, unsupported ex- 
cept by their loyal faith in God, their sex, and 
humanity, stand before men of intellect, ability 
and position, like Richard H. Dana, Charles R. 
Train, John Quincy Adams, John K. Tarbox, 
and Edward H. Lathrop, and their associates, 
and plead with a persuasive power and subtlety 
which will require all the resources of their mas- 
culine skill to refute. 

It would not be strange if the committee ap- 
proached this subject with strong prejudices; but 
Mrs. Blackwell, at the outset, returned thanks 
for the gallantry which prompted them to give 
the petitioners a hearing, and had not turned 
them contemptuously away. Spending wo fur- 
ther time in compliments, she laid down her 
fundamental idea to be that enunciated by Thom- 
as Jefferson, that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ;"’ and 
from that premise she proceeded to unfold the 
right of women, as Composing one-half of “the 
governed,’”’ to the use of the ballot, as, by that, 
and that only, could she finally effect her eman- 
cipation and salvation. No human being can 
rightly be the slave of another; and can woman 
be the slave of man? she asked. 

It is always an impressive event for the op- 
pressed to seck for justice at the hands of the 
oppressor; but it must have grated strangely on 
the ears of that committee, so confused with the 


build railroads, Hoosac turmels or Cape Cod 
dykes, to turn aside and listen to the plaintive 
appeal of woman that she might be a peer of man 
in political matters; but the attention and sym- 
pathy manifested at the hearing was of itself a 


profane history and even classic mythology, has 
been found to describe so exactly his eventful 
course as to seem as if it must have been an 
original prophecy concerning him. Thus the prom- 
inent incidents in the lives of King Cyrus, and 
the Emperors Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne 


some of their campaigns and great conquests, ap- 
pear as if minutely foretold a long time before 
they were born. Andrew Johnson is manifestly 


men. That classic lullaby, which has delighted in- 


the trotting motion upon the mother’s knee, is a 
multum in parvo history of Andy from beginning 
to end. Note the faithfulness and minute par- 
ticularity of detail, even to his famous ‘‘swinging 
round the circle,’”’ and his wonderful career up 


then down in the impeachment disaster :— 


‘Here he goes gallopy, trot, trot, trot; 
Here he goes round, roundy round-y ! 
Here he goes up,-up-up-up, 
And here he goes down, down, down-y!’’ 


| remarkable instance of literal fulfilment. 


MKS. 
TIONS. 


front door-plate of the residence of the late Mary 
E. Surratt, the murderess, I thought of Emerson’s 
theory of the law of compensation. The house 
once occupied by a family of malignant secess- 
ionists of the most inveterate pro-slavery type, 


deviltry of Lincoln’s assassination was planned 
and arranged, is now the domicil of Br.-Gen. Bul- 
lock, of the Freedmen’s Bureau! To the mind 
of an unrepentant rebel, this fact, and the occu- 
pancy of Gen. Lee’s estate at Arlington by living 





happy augury of the good possible from such 
communion together. It is difficult for either 
sex to fully understand the other—their thoughts 
and minds run in different channels; and tvo sel- 
dom do suitable opportunities occur in which 
each can unbosom to the other the subtle and 
hidden springs of action which influence them. 
As we listened to Mrs. Blackwell we envied 
not the man who could hear her appeals unmoved, 


| 
! 
} 
| 
} 


would pass them by unheeded was unworthy of 
that mother’s undying love who bore him, and 
who remained true when all the world forsook 
She showed an intimate knowledge of a 





him. 


| 
) woman’s heart, the motives which influence her, 
| and the sad causes which lead her down to de- 
| radio and shame, four which man is largely 


responsible. She then asked, for the benefit of 
man, as well as woman, that she be allowed to 
come up and take her rightful place in the politi- 
cal arena; bring her kind, gentle sympathy in 
play; let her love of virtue, of sobriety and chas- 
tity exercise its full influence in all departments 
of life, with a pathos that must have found a 
heart harder than ours thatcould not say “Amen.” 

The ideas these women presented were much 
enhanced by the beautiful manner in which they 
| were enforced, which often carried conviction to 
the heart over the judgment. It is always so. 
It is the strength of truth itself that finally con- 





freedmen and dead Union-soldiers, must seem like 
sacrilege ;—as much so as to the mind of the con- 
quered Jews seemed the perching of the Roman 


| standard on the ramparts of Jerusalem, which 


they regarded as ‘‘the abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place.’’ A ‘“‘change of base,’ 
truly, and greater than poor McClellan’s on the 
Peninsula. 

KEEPING AN OFFICIAL TITLE WELL AIRED. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Chase, while presiding 
at the impeachment trial, in a majority of instan- 
ces when announcing his decisions or referring to 
his own action in any way, designates himself by 
his official title of Chief Justice. On such an or- 
dinary business matter as a motion to adjourn, 
for instance, on Thursday last, when the vote 
was a tie, he arose and said? ‘‘The Chief Justice 
votes in the affirmative; so the motion is agreed 
to.’ Dignity is all well enough in its place, per- 
haps, if it doesn’t get to be too ponderous; and 
the apostle Paul, you know, gaid, on one occasion, 
“I magnify mine office’’—thongh commentators 
have not generally supposed that he meant by 
visual refraction to make his station or himself ap- 
pear any bigger than they really were. Although 
often present when that model of unostentatious de- 
corum, Hannibal Hamlin, presided over the delib- 
| erations of the Senate, I do not remember that he 
| ever reminded that body of his official rank in the 
government by calling himself ‘‘ Vice President 
of the United States,’’ but instead thereof mod- 





| victs, and, as ~ general rule, its assertion by 
| those who believe and ask its application carries 
‘the day. When Frederick Douglass ran away 
| from slavery, and boldly stood forth proclaiming 
the fact, and called upon his enslaved country- 
man to follow his example, what prejudice, what 
logic of the schools, could overcome his appeals? 
| Their ability to escape was established. Then 
their right was readily conceded to those bold 
| enough to effect it. From that day slavery was 
doomed. 

When, women like these, mothers, wives and 
maidens, with gifted intellects, lit up by a divinely 
illuminated conscience, rise up and meet hard, 
frigid men, with nought but womanly eloquence 
for a weapon, and scatter their long-encrusted 
prejudices as the thief flies the approach of day, 
the dawn of triumph cannot be distant. 

However the honorable committee may report, 
these self-sacrificing women presented favts and 
arguments which cannot be met except by the 
assumption that the right of man to rule cannot 
yet safely be relinquished. It may be such a 
step as might allow women to vote would be too 
revolutionary for the present generation; but in 
the far-off future, when we are out of the way of 
harm, there will be found a race who will sunder- 
take the trying ordeal. Would that our old com- 
monwealth might rise to the full dignity of the 
subject, and open the way for women to the elec- 
tive franchise and a full participation in the en- 
actment of good laws for our whole people! —w. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasurnaton, April 7, 1868. 





| esty styled himself ‘‘the Chair.”” And he got 
| along very wellin that way for four years! How- 
| ever, we live in a progressive age; and perhaps 

subordinates and inferiors should be held in due 
| subjection and wholesome awe by erecting suita- 
| ble barriers between them and their superiors; 
and when other materials are not readily accessi- 
ble, they can be built of words. You remember 
Mr. Bagnet, in Bleak House, whose motto was, 
“Discipline must be maintained!” So in our 


Andy, with a strong wind just now from the East 


names by making the latter duly prominent. 
You have heard, I presume, of that man who al- 
ways took off his hat and made a bow when al- 
luding to himself. LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The new Georgia constitution is as sound on 


Southern States. 

Those Portland city bonds offered by Srencer, 
Vira & Co., are as good a security as a capitalist 
could ask. 

Messrs. A. Kenpatt & Co., at 19 Temple 
place, are offering certain goods for ladies’ wear 
at rare bargains. 

The “Moreens” of Jonpan, Marsu & Co. are 
alike seasonable and durable. Their retail store 
is a world’s exposition of beauty and ingenuity. 

Horace Greeley wouldn’t speak in Connecticut 
because some of the Republicans there criticized 





| BRANCH OF TIE 
| Vigilant detectives moving about the city in 
| cog. have ascertained that the nucleus of an or- | 


“KU-KLUX’’ IN WASIINGTON. 


| yanization of the infamuus Ku-Klux Klan for the 
| District of Columbia has been formed here, with | 
fall the signs, passwords and mystic ceremonies | 
of that fiendish brotherhood, and with facilities | 
‘for ready communication with similar conclaves 
/elsewhere. Those initiated are at present limited 
'in number, and evidently fancied that they had | 
successfully eluded observation. | 
MODESTY OF JOJINSON’S SON-IN-LAW. 
The opponents of impeachment, it will be re- 
' membered, made a great hue and cry because 
Senator Wade exercised his right to be sworn in 
as amember of the impeachment-court. Senator | 
| Hendricks formally objected to his taking the 
‘oath, but subsequently thought better on the sub- 
ject and withdrew the objection, Now observe 
}one fact, upon which the copperheads have re- 
mained silent. While Mr. Wade, after maintain- 
ing his right to have a voice in the matter, has 
uniformly refrained thus far from voting, that 
other Senator, who is as much interested in the 
| issue of the trial, if not more so, albeit ina dif- 
ferent way, (namely, Senator Patterson, of Ten- 
nessee, ) has voted un every question that has aris- 
!en, even the least important, and always one way, 
| both in the public and private sessions. Where 
‘are the vigilant guardians of impartiality who 
' were professedly so horrified at the idea of Ben | 
| Wade being even sworn in? “Ah! let me see! | 
| Whose ox did you say it was that was gored— | 
yours or mine?’’ Circumstances alter cases. 
“MONTGOMERY BLAIR AND THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTION. 
A considerable number of persons here lost 
' money in bets on the late electiun in the Granite 
| State, in moderate sums ranging from $10 to 359; 
and some frequenters of faro-banks lost much | 
larger amounts. Some of them are said to feel 
| particularly .cross towards that universal marplot 
land omen cf disaster, Montgomery Blair—that 
| political Jonah whom Lincoln was obliged to 
pitch overbuard for the safety of the ship-of-state. 
' Blair, it seems, confidently assured a prominent 
' official here that as the Republicans had but about 
' 3000 majority last year, when as he alleged they 
| did their best, and as the Democrats had this year | 
‘naturalized about 4000, the latter were sure to | 
| overcome the preponderance of the former, and 
have at least 1000 votes to spare! As he had 
been on the stump in that State, they relied upon 
his prediction, and so were led into disappoint - 
| ment and chagrin. We might have told them 
‘better. ‘‘Put not your trust in the Blairs!” 
_ would have been our counsel. 
JOHNSON’S CAREER FORETOLD IN THE NURSERY. | 
| It has often happened when a man has risen 
| to distinction, from a low origin or small begin- 


his bailing of Jeff Davis and discontinued his 


| paper! 
An editorial twenty-four hours late, and which | 


excited the laughter of the town, is said to be 
the cause of sundry changes in the management 


| of a leading daily Boston newspaper! 


The death of Col. E. D. Brigham, of the Met- 


! ropolitan Railroad, removes from this community 


an active and upright business-man, and a court- 
ly gentleman and faithful officer. 
A correspondent at St. Joseph, Missouri, writes: 


| “Weare going to whip the ‘rebs’ out of their 


boots throughout the State at the next election. 
Immigrants are pouring into the State from the 


| East in myriads.” 


Messrs. B. T. Stephenson & Waterman, at the 
renovated store of Williams & Everett, are show- 


' ing all dry goods men and ladies how a first-class 


and Bonaparte, as well as the specific details of 


no exception to this general rule among great 


fantile ears from time immemorial when sung to 


from a village Alderman tu the Presidency, and 


In vain shall we search “Newton on the Proph- 
ecies,” or Bahmer, the mystic Seer, for a more 


SURRATT’S HOUSE.—CHANGE OF ASS8OCIA- 


Passing through H street, a few days since, and 
observing the name of George W. Bullock on the 


where Booth was a frequent guest, and where the | 


Senate House, which is getting rather bleak for | 


instead of the South, it may be necessary to coun- | 
teract the increasing reverence for facts instead of | 


fundamental principles as that of either of the | 


| and has issued orders to move out on the plains. 
| His force is cavalry. Gen. Chauncey McKeever 
is adjutant of the department, and Sheridan 
staff is Gen. J. A. Forsythe, inspector-genera: ; 
| Col. George A. Forsythe, assistant do.; Cols. M. 
V. Sheridan, J. Schuyler Crosby, and T. W. C. 
Moore, aides-de-camp. Most of these gentlemen : 
were in Boston last September. 

Qur readers will observe by an appeal in an 
other column that the efforts in behalf of Cretan 
indeperdence are by no means terminated. A 
fair is to be held next week in Music Hall in be- 
half of this great philanthropy, and warm-hearted 
| men and women are everywhere urged to contrib- 
ute of their means to aid the imperilled Chris. 
tians. Let the Easter holidays be made doubly 
joyful by good acts in behalf of these people of a 
kindred faith. . 

A subscriber in Plymouth, in renewing his sub- 
scription and sending the name of a new subscrib- 
er, ‘“‘breathes the right spirit’ in the following 
words :—“It is decidedly refreshing to have access 
toa sheet which so unflinchingly upholds the equal- 
ity of all; and our best wishes for the continued 
prosperity and advancement of the Commonwealth 
are yours. Although some of the politicians from 
the Old Colony may fall short of their whole du- 
ty at this crisis, the men who do the voting bid 
you God speed!” 

Gen. Butler, in a recent letter to a friend, speak- 
| ing of impeachment, said :— 

The impeachment of Assistant Justice Chase, 
; though unsuccessful, and Justices Addison and 
| Shippen in Pennsylvania, and Judge Prescott in 
Massachusetts, in the earlier part of the present 
/ century, gave urbanity and propriety ot conduct 





| to the judiciary of the country, and thereby stabil- 
ity. ‘The teachings of those preceedings are not 
lost to this day. So this trial, whatever may be 


encroachments of executive power which have 
been going on since the formation of the govern- 
ment. 

A friend in Washington writes that “the elec- 
tions in Connecticut and Michigan show that the 
| model republic, alas! is far behind our civilization. 
| The principle of equal-rights as the corner-stone 
lof a free republic is not recognized! The cop- 
| perheads here feel much encouraged, and declare 
ithe result of these electiuns a condemnation of 

the impeachment and of reconstruction—the 
majesty of the constitution sustained! Wade, 
| Butler and Bingham have each received from the 
“ghosts of the confederate dead” a missive threat- 
| ening, determinedly, their assassination! If John- 
son is kept in power, be sure that during this year 
‘a war of races through the whole South will be 
| nstigated, and the murder of loyal white men 
| will be the parole. The secret conspiracy of Ku- 
Klux Klan is a terrible reality, and spreads over 
| the whole South.’”’ 





Mr. Sumner’s elaborate argument as to the 
| right of the Chief-Justice to participate in the im- 
| peacament trial is conclusive of the negative, so 
(far as precedents in English history go. Mr. 
| Sumner goes back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and establishes one unbroken line of uniform pro- 
'ceeding. The speech was made in private con- 
| sultation of the Senate, it is understood, and 
| concluded as follows :— ! 
| Weare the Senate; he is thé presiding officer; 
although, whether in the Court-room or the Sen- 
ate Chamber, he is always the most exalted ser- 
vant of the law. This character he cannot lose 
by any change of seats. As such he lends to this 
| historic occasion the dignity of his presence and 
; the authority of his example. Sitting in that 
' chair, he can do much to smooth the course of 
business, and to fill the chamber with the spirit of 
| justice. Under the rules of the Senate, he can 
| become its organ, but nothing more. 


The many friends of Albert G. Browne, of Sa 
‘lem, will be glad to hear that he is recovering 
| from his disease contracted in the South during 
ithe war. He writes thus:—‘‘For many months 
‘I had no hope of recovery. I have been con- 
'stantly housed for the past six months, preferring 
this toa Southern climate, which my physician 
ordered. Thank God! I am in good hope‘tiat 
| my disease, bronchitis, of the most painful char- 
|acter, is nearly conquered, so that, come good 
weather, I shall go out. I read with avidity 
everything in relation to reconstruction. I have 
no faith in it. As tothe safety of the poor negro, 
his fate is sealed; he is doomed for destruction— 
annihilation; it is only a question of time.” The 
social state at the South is bad enough, surely; 
but we can’t join with our friend in the gloomy 
prognostications that he offers of the extermina- 
tion of the blacks. The American people, and 
God himself, will not permit it. 

The weekly newspaper press of the country is 
much indebted to Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, for the pains he 
has taken by interviews with the Postmaster 
General, and otherwise, to secure the rescinding 
of the obnoxious postoflice regulations, lately 
promulgated, of which so much complaint has 
been made. This, Mr. Colfax did of his own vo- 
lition, being moved thereto by his interest in the 
prosperity of the weekly press, with which he 
was formerly connected. Through his explana- 
tions to the postoffice officials we are promised 
that box and office delivery of newspapers, in 
letter-carrier offices, shall be left discretionary 
with the respective postmnasters. The reputable 
newspaper fraternity will hail the issuance of 
such an order with delight. 

If, as is claimed, the presiding judge in a rape 
case h1s no option in the matter of sentence, then 
Judge Russell should not be held responsible for 
the sentence for life of the Germans mentioned in 
| our last, unless his charge to the jury was of such 
| strength as virtually to amount to a demand that 
| the prisoners be convicted of the offense charged. 
As we remember the case this was the fact. It is 
claimed for the Judge that he said to the clerk, 
(handing over the indictment,) ‘‘I should have 
sentenced these men for two or three years to the 
House of Correction for an indecent assault if the 





establishment Can be started at short notice. It law allowed. After that space of time, if no one 


| is experience that does it. | 


The Massachusetts Homeopathic Medical So- | 
ciety, in session in Boston the present week, came 
within two votes of admitting female practitioners | 
io membership. They should not have be- 
grudged so small an extra favor. 

Our Country is the name of an organ of the 
‘Army of the Republic’’ just started in this city, | 
with Joseph W. Denny as editor. It is neatly 


‘ printed, is weil filled, and, we trust, will contri- 
| bute to the unity and strength of the organiza- 


tion it represents. | 
Nothing in the way of cooking of late years) 


' has equalled H. L. Duncklee's “Fulton Steam- | 
| er,’”’ by which food of all kinds is prepared for | 
the table by steaming, and comes out of the 


utensil tender, sweet, clean, and every way accept- 
We have tried this article, and know it to 
See advertisement. 


able. 
be all that is claimed for it. 


Mr. S. P. Hanscom, the notorious lobby-agent 


| of Washington, was in town this week—came on 
| to administer solace to those office-holders who 
‘have been retained (for a “consideration” of 


course) by his intimacy with Andy Johnson, but 
who see a dubious tenure under President Wade. 


| We understand he was rather short in his sym- 


pathy—in other words, he couldn’t promise much 


| for the future. 


The Post appeared as a pictorial paper on Tues- 
day. The cuts were all designed by an artist 
who seems to have made a study of barnyard 
fowls. They are the identical roosters that were 


! intended to crow over the New Hampshire elec- 
| tion, but were taken snddenly sick. They spread 
| themselves on the Connecticut election, 


and 


crowed lustily over the prospective early re- 
tirement of Senator Dixon from the United States 


; Senate. 


Gen. Sheridan has assumed command of his 


ing faith in a great idea always inspires, three '‘nings, that some passage of Scripture, as well as ' department, headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, 


asks for their pardon I will get it done myself.’’ 
If he had said this aloud, in open court, it would 
have been so much to tue Judge’s credit, which 
we should be glad to acknowledge. But what 
about the twenty-tive year sentences of some rol- 
licking garroters? 

Our Senate have got hold of the new license 
bill. As it came from the House it provided that 
sellers of liquor to be drunk on the premises are 
to pay a fee of $100; the towns and cities shall 
vote on the question of license or no license, at 
their regular annual meetings; May 18 is ap- 
pointed as the day for the election of the three 
license commissioners in the various counties, 
whose years of office shall date from January 1, 
| 1868, and hereafter one commissioner shall be 
| chosen at the regular November election, to serve 
| three years from the first Wednesday of the Jan- 
| uary following; the commissioners are to be paid 
| from the county treasury; licensees are required 

to return a bimonthly report of their business to 
the city or town treasurer, and one half of the 
; license fees is to be paid to the State treasurer 
| within thirty days after they are received, or the 
| town or city whose treasurer fails to do so ren- 
| ders itself liable to a fine of $50 for each day of 
| neglect. 

“Perley”’ lately speculated upon the nomination 
for Vice President upon the Republican ticket in 
the following terms :— 


There are prominent New York Union men 
who say that the name of Gov. Fenton on the 
ticket would insure its defeat in that State. Nor 
would the political feuds among the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania be healed by the nomination of 
Gov. Curtin. Other gentlemen spoken of have 
local popularity, but it is conceded here that the 
contest at Chicago wiil be between Messrs. Wil- 
son of Massachusetts, Colfax of Indiana, and 
Wade of Ohio. Gen. Wilson’s well-earned claims 
to this recognition of his political services need 
not be enumerated in New kngland, and he is 
recognized by the “boys in blue” throughout the 
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Union as having been their friend when they 
needed friends. He was one of the fitst men to 
advocate the election of Gen. Grant, and he has 
always enjoyed that great captain’s friendship and 
confidence. Mr. Colfax was, until recently, pre- 
sented by his friends as the most available candi- 
date for the Presidential chair, and many regard 
him as the best man to be placed on the ticket 
with Gen. Grant. But it seems hardly fair that 
both the candidates should be taken from sister 
States. Mr. Wade had not the slightest show for 
the nomination as the candidate tur Vice-Presi- 
dent until after the impeachment of Johnson, 
and now he does not possess one half of the 
strength claimed by office-seekers, In short, if 
Henry Wilson receives the support of New Eng- 
land, to which he is entitled, he will be nomima- 
ted and elected. Grant and Wilson will be a glo- 
rious ticket to go into the canvass with. 


The New York World makes the following 
candid statement concerning Mr. Boutwell of this 
State, through its Washington correspondent :— 

Mr. Boutwell is a gentleman of solid and emi- 
nent if not sparkling abilities; who has been 
Governor of Massachusetts, and may be consid- 
ered almost the author of the revised constitution 
of that State. The impeachment of President 
Johnson has been with him—since he first became 
convinced that the President ought to be impeach- 
ed—a purpose as steadily pursued, a certainty as | 
trusted, as any earthly thing could be. He has} 
worked for it with all his energies, but calmly | 
and patiently. In the committee-room, when | 
other members were too eager or too discouraged, | 
he has been a moderator or a sustaining guide. 
When the impeachment project founded upon the | 
Johnson-Grant correspondence failed in the Re- 
construction Committee, he saw the failure plac- 
idly, because he foresaw that it would not be an 
impeachment that could stand. He waited. The | 








had met there to commemorate, and was followed 
by John Oliver, Esq., recently from Richmond, 
Va., Wm. E. Matthews, Esq., of Baltimore, and 
Rev. Wm. F. Butler, late from Kentucky, whose 
narrative of experience and observation while 
sojourning North and South created a marked in- 
terest in the audience. 

The Union Progressive Association’s exhibition, 
at Tremont Temple, on the evening of Masch 
30th, was quite a success—the elocutionary ex- 
ercises alternating with acceptable music, vocal 
and instrumental. One youmg lady recited an 
original poem entitled ‘“‘Woman,” which won for 
her warm commendation. Selections from a 
comedy, and the trial-scene from the ‘‘Merchant 
of Venice,” evinced talent which reflected great 
credit upon these young colored amateurs, and 
was highly gratifying to a large audience. N. 


Masonic Notes. 

“Zetland Lodge,” which received its dispensation April 
15, 1887. having faithfully served its apprenticeship, was 
duly constituted on Tuesday evening week. The public 
ceremonies «f constitution took place in Corinthian Hall, in 
the new Masonic Temple, which, beautiful as it always is, 
was rendered doubly attractive on this occ1sion by the fair 
ladies present, whose eyes seemed bright enough to penetrate 








RHODE ISLAND. 
The proprietors of the Bristol line of steamers 
have purchased the rights and lands of the Bay 


| State company at Newport, and are about to 


build wharves whereat they will touch in their 
fyture trips. 
IN GENERAL. 

Cincinnati has three thousand liquor saloons, 
all of which are open on Sunday, and are filled 
with young men. 

The great Gaines will case, which has been 
in the courts for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry, on Monday was decided in the Uuited States 
Supreme Court in favor of Mrs. Gaines. The 
decisionmakes her the wealthiest woman in Amer- 
ca. It has reference to large real estate property 
in New Orleans. 

The assassination of the Hon. T. D. McGee 
took place in Ottawa, Canada West, at half-past 
two o’clock Tuesday morning, as he was entering 
his lodgings, after having left the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. McGee was born in Carlingford, Ire- 
land, ou the 13th of April, 1825, and received his 
early education in Wexford, where his father held 
an office in the Customs. In 1842 he emigrated to 
this country and landed in this city, where he was 
for some time connected with the press. He was 








an anti-Fenian Irishman, which doubtless had 
something to do with his murder. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 








the deepest mysteries. The exercises, which d at 
8 o'clock, with the reception of the M. W. Grand Master, 
Charies C. Dame, and su:te, and were concluded at about 
ten, were finely conducted and very impressive. The follow- 
ing officers were instalied: W. M. John W. Dadmun ; Sen- 
for Warden, A. F. Chapman; Janior Warden, J. F. Abbot ; 
Treasurer, Wallace F. Kobinson ; Secretary, George R. Rog- 
ers; Chaplain, Rev. George 8S. Noyes; Mar hal, Nathaniel 
Hamilton ; Senior Deacon, J. N. M. Clough; Junior Deacon, 


day succeeding the adoption of the last impeach- | Thomas Waterman, Jr.; Senior Steward, Robert H. Carie- 
ment resolution in the House I met him at the | ton; Junior Steward, Charles E. Bosworth ; Sentinel, Aaron 
Capitol. ‘‘Well, Mr. Boutwell, you have got a R. Coolidge; Tyler, George H. Pike. At the conclusion of 
resolution through. It was rathera sudden move, | the ceremonies the company marched to the upper hall, 
wasn'tit?” “Ohno,” said he, in his measured | where, ander the management of J. B. Smith, was spread a 
but not at all exultant tones, “it was inevitable { banquet such as is rarely served. Full justice was done to 
froin the first. It does not appear sudden to me.” | i, gna digestion was aided by several fine speeches from 
Devoid of jealousy, we indeed he seems to be of | prominent Masons present, who modelled their discourses on 
eer unmanly prejudice whatever, save that | the principle that *-brevity is the suul of wit.’ This lodge, 
which he cannot help entertaining against a po-| 


which is composed of many of our most enterprising young 


litical enemy, Mr. Boutwell, so long as he has Pica Csaigaade ak stink Une Mink. of Eetland, whe bile 


seen the impeachment thrive, has been content 
to let others assume the heavy roles to be enacted 
during the trial. He has thus tar kept reticently 
in the background; but his composed dark figure 
and face at the table are a continual earnest that 
whatever it may be within his province to say 
within the next week will be said forcibly and 
weil. 

Mr. Dicxess’s Farewett Reapinc.—Mr. 
Dickens gave the eighteenth and last reading in 
Boston on Wednesday evening last. The inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the renditions of his char- 
acters continued to the last, as was shown by the 
large and brilliant audiences. He concluded with 


“Doctor Marigold,”’ and ‘‘Sairy Gamp’’—the | 


former, to our mind, the most delightful of all his 
readings, attractive as many of the others are. 
The parental feeling, the sympathy for suffering, 
the buoyant disposition, the honest purpose, the 
abiding cheerfulness, and the genial humor, por- 
trayed in this delightful Christmas story, touch 
some spot in every heart, and if many spots then 
is it more to be commended. ‘Sairy Gamp”’ is a 
little heavy, save in the opening passages, which 
are as rollicking mirthful as they can well be. 
On the farewell occasion, ‘‘fair hands unknown,” 
as Mr. Dickens expressed it, covered his table 
with elegant flowers, and he bade Boston good- 
bye in a felicitous speech, evidently filled with 
sincere acknowledgments of the kindness he had 
received. The applause by cheers as he left the 
stage was not general nor unusually hearty— 
only a fair demonstration. There seemed to be 
s hidden skeleton of past hopes unrealized— 
whether of friendly notice twenty-five years ago, 
or of sympathy for us in the late war, we cannot 
say—that prevented a downright cordial salutation 
of farewell. But he has ministered to our high- 
est delight, nevertheless, and will be kindly re- 
membered by thousands whom he has gratified. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have managed his en- 
tertainments with general good furtune and to 
the public satisfaction. 


City Matrers.—The proprietors of the city 
theaters have united in giving the police force, 
for the ornamentation of their hats, all the super- 
fluous tinsel used in spectacular dramas. 

The soup-houses are closed. The figures of 
the number of beneficiaries, and the cost to the 
city, are positively startling —the former is so 
large and the latter so small. The system showed 
what could be done when a real panic of hunge r. 
overtakes our people. 

The widening and straightening of Devonshire 
street is one of the greatest local improvements 
of late made. Think of that narrow thorough- 
fare between Milk and State streets being forty- 
five feet wide! It is enough to make every 
teamster fall to praising. 

The principal contest of the season, in local 


matters, has been to get Joseph M. Wightman | 


into the Water Board and then elect him as its 
President, giving him thereby large political in- 
fluence, as numerous workmen are employed, es- 
pecially on the Chestnut Hill reservoir. By the 
good sense and upright votes of a majority of the 
new Board this has been prevented, for although 
Wightman secured a place thereon, his associa‘es 
did not prefer him to Nathaniel J. Bradlee, who 
was elected. ‘The result is a guarantee of faith- 
ful and non-partisan management. 


Mererincs amo na Cotorep Citizens.—The 
“Cambridge Land and Building Association,” 
composed of colored residents of that city and 
Boston, in recognition of faithful services ren- 


been for the last twenty-five years Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of England. Its jewels, working-tools, and 
other paraphernalia, are exceedingly rich, and are for the 
| most part the gift of wealthy members of the lodge. The 
| jewels and tools of the craft are of solid silver and gold, 
richly ornamented with precious stones, and of exquisite 
workmanship. The officers of the lodge are Masonic vete- 
| rans, several of the inferior ones having honorably served 
| as masters of other lodges; and the lodge itself cannot fail 
| to prove a credit and hovor to Free Masonry. A. 





Political. 
All the Providence Republican assembly ticket 
;are pledged to vote for Sprague’s reéiection as 
United States Senator, and he will doubtless be 
chosen. 

Complete returns from the election in Connecti- 
cut give Governor English (Dem.) a majority of 
| 1571. The aggregate vote will tost up 99,011 
against. 94,143, the vote of last year, and exceeds 
the largest vote ever polled in the State. The 
Senate will consist of twelve Republicans and 
nine Democrats, and the House of Representatives 
stands 130 Republicans to 108 Democrats. 

In Michigan the Republicans carry their judi- 
cial ticket, although the impartial suffrage amend- 
ment and the prohibitory law have been defeated. 

In the election in Wisconsin, for a Chief Jus- 
tice and Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
the Republicans elected their candidates by ma- 
| jorities varying between 3000 and 4000. 

Gen. Henry H. Wells of Alexandria has 
| been appointed Governor of Virginia by General 
| Schofield. He has been residing in Virginia 
| since 1852, is from Michigan, and was a brevet 
| brigadier-general in the army. He enters upon 
the duties of the office at once. 

The bill in relation to the charter of the city of 
Washington has been passed in the Senate after 
| being amended so as to take the power of the ap- 
| pointment of subordinate oflivers away from the 
mayor and vest it in the city council, for the pur- 
pose of opening certain offices to negroes. 

General Cary, M. C. from Cincinnati, who was 
elected by Democratic votes, declares, in excuse 
for not voting with the Republicans in Congress, 
| “that party slavery is the meanest servitude on 
learth.’’ Cary voted against impeachment; his 
brother-in-law was immediately afterward nomi- 
nated as Minister to Brazil. 





Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The value ot real estate in Boston may be 
judged by the fact that among recent large pri- 
vate sales there has been the estate on the corner 
of Arlington and Marlboro’ streets, for 335,000, to 
P. C. Brooks, Jr.; a house in the vicinity of Clar- 
| endon street, for 326,000, to a well-known lawyer; 

on Marlboro’ street, the house between Berkel2y 
;and Clarendon, built by Wm. Everett, for 328,- 
| 000 to a Boston merchant; one-half of the Globe 
| Bank building, corner of State street and Wilson 
llane, brought 3100,000; the Sprague estate on 
| Washington, opposite the corner of Oak, for 
, 3100,000; the price for the house near Pembroke 
| street, built by Moses M. Allen, was $15,000; two 
| houses on the lower end of Beacon street, brought 
/ $25,000 and $26,000 respectively. 

Chauncy Place Church, known as the ‘‘First 
church,” has been sold for the sum of fourteen 
| dollars per foot. The society have recently erect- 
1 a new and elegant structure on Berkeley 
istreet. The old church was dedicated July 21, 
1808, and the pastors settled during its occupancy 
have been Rev. Wm. Emerson, Rev. John L. 
| Abbott, Rev. N. L. Frothingham, and Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, the present pastor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
| Oliver Putnam’s will, which devised property 
“for the establishment and support of a free Ene 
lish school in Newburyport,”’ as long ago as 1825, 
is in danger of disregard by its trustees, who pro- 
| pose to transfer the bequest to the school commit- 
| tee of that city, and leave out Amesbury and Salis- 
‘bury, which have hitherto shared its benefits. 

The Dwight Manufacturing Company at Chi- 
copee, running less than six-seventh of its works, 
fand employing 1500 hands, made, in February, 
| 1,251,415 vards of sheetings, shirtings and print 
;cloths.. This production used up 913. bales, or 





dered by their Board of Directors, tendered them | 415.067 pounds of cotton, valued at ration Pai 
; is : ies, 206 tons of coal, w 31334, fur- 
a supper on the evening of February 11th last, | Other supplies, 206 tons of coal, worth Regen 

é fe lnished the heat; 7175 pounds of starch, worth 
at the well-appointed establishment of Mr. J. B. | $510, the dressing; 540 gallons of oil, worth $423, 
Smith, whose characteristic supervision elicited | the lubrication; and 3483 worth of gas, the light 


from all present abundant tokens of satisfaction, , of the establishment. The pay roll for the month 


and, indeed, was made the occasion by several 
speakers to compliment the proprietor tor having 
embodied in his enterprise such convincing proof | 
of success—a result of aim aud object correspond- 
ing with their organization. The President (and 
founder) Mr. John T. Fatal, alluded to the fact 
that the association, having existed three years, 
had now one hundred and twenty-five stock hold- 
ers, and were in possession of several houses and 
parcels of land. The property had thus far real- 
ized greatly beyond their expectations. Other 
statements were submitted by him which were 
very encouraging and suggestive. Commendato- 
ry remarks were made by the Directors, by sev- 
eral ladies who (by the honor of the association) 
are cocquals with the ‘‘lords of creation,”’ and 
other members, and invited guests, including 
Robert Morris, Esq., William C. Nell, Rev. L. A. 
Grimes, and Rev. Wm. Thompson. 

It deserves mention in this connection that 
more than twenty years ago an organization in 
Boston known as the ‘‘Adelphic Union Library 
Association” entertained the idea of investing in — 
landed property, to which it was warmly urged 
by several of its enterprising members, one of 
whom, S. R. Alexander, recommended pur- 
chases in East Boston, then containing but few 
houses, and the land on sale being marvellously 
cheap. Local causes, however, prevented the 
furtherance of what might have proved by this 
time a magnificent result. Those disappointed | 
in that project, and now active in this, may de- 
rive consolation in the Cambridge Land Company 
realizing the dream of the “Adelphic’’ of ‘‘days 
lang syne.”’ 

It is to be hoped that this organization may 
continue its Chosen line of operations as a nucleus 
for other ways and means of elevation. Slavery 
abolished, and reconstruction established, its 
members may accept the situation of national | 
affairs and welcome all the responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

The ninety-eighth anniversary of the martyr- | 
dom of Crispus Attucks, the patriotic colored | 
American, was observed March 5th by a gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen in the vestry of the 
Joy-street church. Mr. Wm. C. Nell narrated 
briefly a history of the man and the hour they | 


‘tion for $157,000. 


is the largest one fur a year past, amounting to 
$35,000. 
MAINE. 

Rev. Dr. George Shepard, Professor in Bangor 
(Me.) Theological Seminary, died in that city on 
Monday morning, aged 65 years. He was a na- 
tive of Plainfield, Conn., a graduate of Amherst 
and Andover, became pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Cuurch of Hatlowell, Me., in 1823, and 
eight years afterward assumed the duties of Pro- 
fessor at Bangor which he has worthily fulfiled 
since that time. 

On Wednesday, at Portland, steamers Dirigo, 
Franconia and Chesapeake, belonging to the Port- 
land and New York Steamship Co., and all the 
other property of the company, were sold at auc- 
The steamers were sold subject 
to two mortgages thereon for about $145,000. 
C. W. Bailey, of Winthrop, was the purchaser. 

East Winthrop has had a wolf hunt, which re- 
sulted in capturing a great ‘‘yallar dorg.” What 
a tall was there, my countrymen! 

NEW HAMPSIIIRE. 

A Democratic stump speaker at Nashua, the 
other day, drew a flask of whiskey from his pocket, 
turned out a glassful, and holding it up betore his 
appreciating audience, told them thatif Harriman 
was elected, the tax on that quantity of the pre- 
cious beverage wou!d be twenty-five cents. 

At Exeter, a man named Paul Jones, an em- 
ployee in a saw mill, was accidentally caught by 
a circular saw and killed. He was married the 
night betore. 

VERMONT. 

A prominent Second Adventist in the vicinity 
of Rutland, who was certain everytuing was going 
to smash during 1867, has buried his Bible and 
says he don’t believe in anything and never will 
again. 

Early last summer a young man of 16 or 17 
years was married to a young lady of 15 in East 
Barnard. This enterprising couple are now the 
happy parents of a son, who has eleven grandpa- 
rents and great-grandparents, tour of the furmer 
and seven ot the latter. 

Several citizens of Rutland recently gambled 
on a Saturday night until Sunday, and fell into a 
quarrel which ended in threats from one of 
them cf entering complaint before the grand 


{jury because they had jewed him out of $300. 


On which they forestalled him, by entering 
complaint against themselves, and, being fined 
between $5 and $50 each, saved a nice little bal- 


ance. 

Bishop Bissel of Vt., just elected, is a native 
of Randolph, graduated at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1536, and is 52 vears old,—a gentieman 
of fine scholarship, exceilent administrative tal- 
ents and a devoted Christian pastor. His election 
will undoubtedly be highiy acveptable to the de- 
nomination. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
, the Novelist, has spent 
Some months in our ‘*dear native land,” 
And now we learn ’tis his intent 
To give us soon the parting hand. 
May health and happiness attend 
Ilis steps whe:ever he shall roam ; 
And may he his fine talents spend 
In blessing man abroad and home. 
The Boys hia stories who have read 
In which he such fine genius shows, 
As much delighted are, ‘tis said, 
As when just Clothed at Georce Fexno's. 


Dick 





AID FOR THE CRETANS. 


ee 


The Christian patriots of Crete—struggling at fearful odds 
with their Turkish enslavers, who have devastated their coun” 
try, burned down their villages, desecrated their churches, 
uprooted their vineyards, and outraged every sentiment and 
right which civilized warriors hold sacred—the brave up- 
holders of the standard of the Cross against the Crescent in 
this the beginning of the end of Moslem domination in 
Europe—after defying and defeating every army sent agains? 





them, are still ibdued, still hopeful and fident of 
final victory, still determined to do or die in the cause of 
their religious and national independence. 


They ask no aid for themselves—neither in money nor 
munitions of war; but they do appea! to us, as the recog- 
nized champions of that liberty for which they struggle, to 
permit them to continue to fight their invaders, without, at 
the same time, making the dreadful Abrahamic sacrifice Of 
their families. They entreat us to feed them and to clothe 
them—to do our part, at least, in providing them with the 
bare necessities of life—uatil, the Turk driven into the sea, 
they can descend from their mountain fastnesses, and again 
gather their wives and children to their homes. Forty thou- 
sand souls—old men, women and children of all ages—are 
now dependent on tke charity of Christendom. Already 
America has done more for them than any other Christian 
land ; already, in the caves and on the ragged passes of 
C.ete, our nation is daily blessed and God's benediction in- 
voked on it ; aiready, every American is saluted in Greece 
and 


Ay, 


Greeks assemble, as a true and tried friend of 








MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 2d inst., by Rev. W. P. Tilden, R. D. Cush- 
ing to Mary E. tolan, daughter of Luther A. Ham, E-q. 

2 inst., by Rev. A. J. Patterson, William W. Sprague to 
Isabel D., daughter of Ebenezer B. Kumrill, and grand- 
daughter of Juseph W. Dudle . 

In Cambridge, 6th inst., by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Henry E. 
Woodbury, M.D., of Washington, D.U., to Anna, daughter 
of Charles R. Lowell, of C. 

In Saxonville, 5th in-t., by Rev. Mr. Hall, F F. Heard, 
Esq., of Boston, to Miss Martha Buckminster Stone, of 8. 








DEATHS. 














In this city, 24th ult., Nisbet Lawrence, 23. 

Ist inst., benjamin E.. son of William A. Holland, 7 yrs. 

5th in-t., of consumption, Judith P. Kendall, 47. 

5th inst., Hon. Fred+riek H. Allen. 

jth inst., Abraham Vews, 71. 

In Dorchest~r, 4th iost., Mrs. Francis A., wife of John H. 
Bird, and daughter of the late Aaron tsreed, Esq., 37. 

In Watertown, 7th inst.. Annie E., daughter of the late 
Capt. Isaac Stone, 18 y.s. 11 mos. 

In South Reading, 7th inst., Rev. Rober’ W. Cushman, 
68 yrs. zs 

In Rumney, N.H., 22d ult., Shubael Greeley, 85 yrs 10 
mos. 4 days; 24tb ult., Lydia Greeley, wife of Shubael Cree- 
ley, 85 yrs. 5 mos. 








‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 





(te FAIR FOR THE CRETANS.— The 
Fair of the Ladies of Boston and the vicinity, for the Cre- 
tans, will open at the 

MUSIC IIALL, 
on MONDAY, April 13, at 6 o'clock P.M., and will remain 
open every day betweem the hours of 11 A.M. and 10 P.M., 
uatil Friday evening. 

Music of a brilliant and popular character will be provided 
every evening. 

The Committee hope to be able to make this Fair eminent- 
ly attractive. Sixteen tables have been organized, exclusive 
of the Departments of Flowers and Refreshments, and of 
various supplementary eutertainments. 

The price of admission has been fixed at fifty cents for the 
opening night, and twenty-five cents thereafter. Season 
tickets one dollar. 

The Restaurant will be in the lower Music Hall, and the 
entrance will be free. 

Executive Committec. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, President. 

SAMUEL ELIOT, Vice-President. 

AMOS A. LAWKENCE, Treasurer. 

CHARLES A. CUMMINGS, Secretary. 
J. M. Redocanachi, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. L. Lee, Sarah E. Lawrence, 
J.8 Dwight, Emily Talbot, 
Thomas Sherwin, Jr., Caroline A. Mudge, 
C. F. Shimmin, Abby W. May. 


Apr. ll. lt 


IS" HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
THOMAS NAST’S 
GRAND CARICATURAMA, 
Historical Tablenux, 
Illustrating American History from the landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock to the Impeachment of Andrew Johnson. 
Every evening at 7} o'clock, and Saturday afternoon at 2} 


o'clock. 
tf Apr. 4. 


Tickets 50 cents. Children 25 cent. 





te ART EXHIBITION.—The BUSTS of 
PALESTRINA, MOZART and BEETHOVEN, with Brack- 
ETs symbolizing the lives and genius of each, in alto relievo, 
by the Danish sculptor, WILHELM MATHIEU, a co- 
worker, of THORWALDSEN, presented by CILARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN for the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, now on exhibi- 
tion at 
A. A. CHILDS & CO.°S ART GALLERY, 

NO. 127 TREMONT STREET. 


Admission. 25 cents. 


4 





Eg SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseasesof the Sromacu and Urinary OrGANS, RAEUMATISM 
Generar Depitity, Dropsies, CHRONIC GONORRHGA and Cu- 
TaNrous Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
ercesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
ee Druggist, Boston, — General Agent. 

Feb. 1. m 





CANTON SILKS. 


FIVE CASES 


Canton Silks 





THIS DAY RECEIVED. 


B. T. STEPHENSON & WATERMAN, 


234 and 236 Washington Street. 
Apr. 11. It 





LEE & SHEPARD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. The finest edition of Bacon ever published, 


BACON'S ESSAYS, 
WITH ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY’S ANNOTATIONS. | 
A new Edition, with Notes and Glossaril Index. 
BY FRANKLIN FISKE HEARD. 
Tinted paper........ ee 





2. HUMAN LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


BY HENRY GILES. 





3. GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of | 





' 


silver. | 
A compilation of many of the best thoughts of the best. 
minds on religious topics. | 

Elegantly bound 


4. Nasby'’s Last Beek, 


EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. 


The proceeds of this exhibition will form the nucleus of | 
| a Fund for putting the works in marble. tf Mar. 28. / 


$3.50. | makes them the best secured Bonds ever issued by any mu- 


wena 282.00. | 
| 


M 


their race in this their time of need. 

But we need to do more. These famishing multitudes in- 
crease from day to day ; and Greece is too poor to feed them 
all. The contributious from European nations are entirely 
inadequate to meet these pressing wants. Indeed, they are 
altogether toe small to materially affect the vast amount of 
destitution to be relieved. 

Shall we continue to give the Cretans our sympat iy, our 
prayers andour help? Our sympathy Aas sustained the 
fainting hearts of women and invigorated the stout hearts of 
the fightlIng men; and our help has kept thousands of 
mothers and children from cold and nakedness by garments 
made by the hands of American women. 

The ladies of several cities and towns will hold a Fair in 
Boston in Easter week for the benefit of the Cretans. 

Let contributions pour in for this beneficent cause—the 
cause of Liberty against Despotism ; of nationality against 
foreign subjugation ; of civilization against barbarism—o f 
the Cross against the Crescent. 

Contributions in sone should be sent to AMOS A. LAW- 
RENCE, Esq., Treasurer; and of goods to Dr. SAMUEL G. 
HOWE, 20 Bromfield street. Boston. 

The clergy of New England are earnestly urge to present 


this cause to their congregations, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE CRETAN REFUGEES 


-—AND— 
THEIR AMERICAN HELPERS. 
A STATEMENT 


Addressed to the Contributors for the Reo 
lief of Cretan Refugees. 


BY DR. Ss. G. HOWE. 


With a Map of Crete, exhibiting the Turkish and the Chris- 
tian settlements. 


Price $1.00, cloth ; 50 cents in paper. 





FOR SALE BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS. 


& This pamphlet contains a graphic and touching nar- 
| rative of the condition of Crete and of the Cretan refugees, 

with a lucid and brief statement of the vast political issues 
lt Apr. ll. 





| involved in the present struggle. 


DED. 


JUST LAD 
“B. F. W.” 
“SPREAD BAGLE.” 








300 Rolls of the above celebrated brand of 
= CANTON 
Straw Mattings, 


| Superior in Fabric, Weight and Fineness 
| te any Mattings ever imperted. 





FOR SALE BY 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washingten and 63 Hawley Streets. 
Apr. 11. 2t 











| CITY OF PORTLAND 
MUNICIPAL SIX PER CENT. 


BUILDING LOAN BONDS, 


| 

| SINKING FUND. 
| 

' 


Principal and Interest Payable in Boston. 


$100,000 due in 1887. 


The Bonds of this thriving and energetic city are not in- 
| ferior to those of any other city in the country. All its is- 
| Sues ar- secured by Sinking Funds. The proceeds of these 
, Bonds are loaned on mortgages (cf first-class REAL ES- 

TATE, at halfits value to individuals; and the principal 
and interest are held by the Commissioners of the Loan as a 
Sinking Fund, to redeem the Bonds at maturity. 

This feature, in addition to the general security of the 

city (its taxable list is twenty-eight millions of dollars), 


| 
| 





| nicipality in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


Ne. 13 Comgress St., cor. eof Exchange PI., 
BOSTON. 2t 











ORTGAGEE’S SALE.—By virtue of a 


power of sale contained in a mortgage deed gi 


PER “DELAWARE.” 


JUST RECEIVED 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0., 


TEN BALES 


aie 
White, 
Drab, 
Black, 
Scarlet 
—aAXND— 


Green 


r 


Moreens. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT. 


AT WHOLESALE, 
| WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington Street. 
lt 








THE SPIRIT OF ’7e. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIK, 
THE Vere WOMAN. 


A Prophetic Drama. 
Cloth, $1.00 Paper, 75 cents. Fine paper, tinted, $1.75. 





select social circles in Boston. 


might be the condition of society and the facts of daily life, 
if the extreme aspirations of the Woman's Rights party 
were practically fulfilled. Very witty is the dialogue, rery 
comic are the situations, very incongruous the relative po- 
sitions. There is no flagging in the interest, and we com- 
mend this clever jeu d’esprit, and the two amusing vaude- 
villes annexed, to all who love fun."—N Y. Evening Post. 


sor, @ female Judge of the Supreme Court, and a female 
politician, and the ludicrous aspects of a state of society in 
which women make proposals of marriage to men. and ev- 
ery bachelor is expored to two hundred thousand offers, 
more or less. These ideas are carried out with great humor. 
The play has caused a marked sensation in Boston, where it 
has been acted by some of the elite for the benefit of the 
Cretans.”"— N.Y. Nation. 
__ ‘The piece abounds in sly hits at both sexes, and is a cap- 
ital burlesque, kept within limits, so that it always sparkles 
and is never dull, while it is wise in its comicality and sig- 
nificantly suggestive in its extravazance and exaggeration.” 
Boston Transcript. 

‘*A delicious morceau, made a capital success by ‘the deli- 
cate humor, the many sharp hits and the amusing situations 
which it introduces.”-— Boston Post. lt Apr. ll. 


= 





110 Washington St., Boston, 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mailon receipt of price. 


“‘ “The Spirit of ‘76'—not 1776, but 1876—is the name of 
a spirited parlor drama which has given lively pleasure to 
It gives a somewhat extrava- 
gant and, therefore amusingly, «mphatic picture of what 


“The play hinges upon the absurdities of a female asses” 


Apr. 11. 


= COLLECTIONS 

OF ORGAN MUSIC.—Fifty Pieces for the Organ; by Bat- 
tiste ; boards, $3.50. cloth. $4. Organ Gems; by F. 8. Da- 
venport ; boards, $2 50, cloth, $3. Schneider's Volunta- 
ries, $2 Bach's 48 Fugues ; 2 vols., each #4; complete 
ia l vol, $7.50. Organist’s Portfolio; by Rimbault; #4. 
Zuener’s Voluntaries ; Part 1, $1.50; Part 2, $2 ; complete 
in 1 vol., $3. Zundel’s 250 Easy Voluntaries and Inter- 
ludes, $2. Zundel’s 6 Preludes and Interludes, 75 cents. 
Rink’s 100 Voluntaries, Preludes and Interludes, 75 cents. 
Rink’s 12 Preludes, 50 cents. Rink’s 40 Preludes, 75 cents. 





CLOSING OUT 
THE ENTIRE STOCK IN STORE 


—or— 


No. 19 Temple Place. 


WOOLENS. 


A large ne of fine WOOLENS, for LADIE3’ GARMENTS ; 
also, for MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR. 


BLACK SILKS 


of the best manufactures, such as BONNETT'S and other 
favorite makes. 


BLACK ALPACAS, 
‘A FINE ASSORTMENT. 


Ladies’ Spring Garments, 
Waterproots, &c., 


French and German Corscts, 
Trimmings, &c., 


Will be sold at great sacrifice, to close up the business. 


A. KENDALL & CO. 


Stock and fixtures for sale, and store to let—one of tis 
best stores in Temple place. Apply at 

No. 19 Temple Place. 
Apr. 11. tf 














NEW GOODS. 


Oo ene Silko: 


WE HAVE OPENED A FULL LINE 





-~ OF — 


CHENE SILKS, 


— or— 
Lyons Make, in New Colorings. 
Also, a complete assortment of 
Stripes, 
Plaids and 
Checks, 


SPRING COMBINATIONS. 


B. T. STEPHENSON & WATERMAN, 
(OLD STAND OF WILLIAMS & EVERETT.) 


234 and 236 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Apr. 11. lt 











GEO. C. RAND & AVERY, 
Printers, 
3 CORNHI LGU, BOSTON. 





This House, established in 1842, and occupying a position 
near the centre of trade, continues to make contracts and 
execute orders for any and ali kinds of 


Printing, 


from the manufacture of the largest Book to the printing of 
the smallest Card or Label. Our 


BOOK COMPOSITION 


Rooms contain a complete stock of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of BOOK TYPE; and having a strong corps of 
competent proof-readers, and a Jarge number of skillful 
workmen constantly employed, we offer unusual facilities 
for the making of the best 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 


and the prompt issue of handsome Letter-press REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, LECTURES, LAW CASES, and 
every variety of PAMPHLET WORK. Our Rooms devoted 
to 


BOOK PRESSWORK 


are complete and spacious, and furnished with a large num} 


Eleven Chorals ; by Schneider; 35 cents. Beauties for the 
Orgen; 2 Nos., each 60 cents. Cathedral Voluntaries; 6 
Nos.,each 50 cents. Novello’s Short Molodies; 12 Nos., 
each 5 cts. Short Voluntaries ; by Hiles ; 9 Nos., each 60 
cents. Mailed post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pususagers, 
Apr. 11. 3t 277 Washington street. 


- “DEBRLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL: 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
saa 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSE LE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTIIER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
TUE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





It is the ‘‘Peertess,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
ING, Roasting and Beauty. 
Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea’ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 
2d. Smwpiiciry. It is easily managed. The ‘re can be 
perfeerlv controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 
3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 
4th. Bakina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 
Sth. Roasting. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 
6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove 
the warket. 

Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim 


WENTWORTH, 


No dust escapes white shaking or dump- 





PRATT & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Jan. 25, tf 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

Tt is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de. angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
ALWaYs be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 





fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, gnd postage. 
One package......... #1.00 ....... Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages........ Mitiews ccs Ye cote 
Twelve packages. .... At CLS 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


ber (over twenty) of the well-known ADAMS POWER 
PRESSES, acknowledged to be superior to any press in the 
market fur Book Printing. 


FINE JOB PRINTING, 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


such as is required by the Mercantile Community, we make 
a specialty of, comprising 
Bill-Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Certificates, 
Receipts, Policies, 
Notes, Tags, 
Labels, &c., &c. 


CHECK BOOKS, 


in every variety of style. made to order, with the Revenue 
Stemp printed in ; and, in fact, every description of work 
executed pertaining to the business of Printing. 

We devote especial attention to the 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOKS, 


in which we have had large experience ; and we invite cor- 
respondence from Publishers and authors everywhere, with 
a view te the production of volumes complete, including the 
making of Stereotype Plates, Paper, Printing and Binding. 

An expe: i2nce and reputation of over twenty-five years 


vor us with their patronage. 


GEORGE C. RAND & AVERY, 


38 Cornhill, Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, ORRIN F. FRYE. 


Sut 


GEORGE C. RAND, 
Mar. 28. 





The Success and Durability | 


Wood Hangings | 


Having been demonstrated by actual experiments for about | 
eight months, the Company are prepared to answer orders 











ee was —— ot oath to the subseri- 
¥ PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P-M., (wich is Postmaster.) | ber. September Sth, A.D. 1565, and a-tigument recorded with 
> ( j } Suffolk Records of Deeds, book 895, pages 301 and 302), and 
BND ns 0x. 05 be ERR + FE $1.50 for breach of the condition of said wore wil: be sold on 
ustrated b Caricat premises, at public anction, on MONDAY, the 20th da 
” 7 Sa gues eet, See of April. AD. 1868, at one o'clock P-M.. all and singular 
eee oe edenoning Sees All that lot of land 
: 2 part of Boston called Bostor, and bounded 
BY PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P.M., (wich is Postmaster.) and described as follows, to wit : commencing on the north- 
Piva dSs hie $1.50. erly side of Telegraph street, fifty feet from Gages street, 
Illustrated by Taomas Nasr. and running westerly fifty fee: to Gates street ; then tura- 
panbames eee ee Tee cee es ee 
Sold all Booksellers and Newadealers, | turning reunites ee land now or late of heirs 
wid ‘ ipt rai! “ se | of Banke Gasanedae: tte ; then and running 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. southerly by land of one Curtis, but now of Oliver E. Shei- 
_ don, nivety feet to the point of beginzing ; containing forty- 
five hundred square feet. and being lots No. 8 and 9 of the 
LEE & SHEPARD | estate of the late Hall J. How, or however otherwise said 
9 | premises may be bounded, measured or described, being the 
PUBLISHERS, | same premises conveyed to me by E. G. Lucas by deed dated 
| and recorded with Suffoik deeds. 
149 Washington St., Boston. | - SUPPLY BARNEY, 
Apr. 11. lt Apr ll 2 Assignee of 





from any place where Agents have not been appointed. 
They are now employing a large corps of men, and are cov- 
ering the walls of halls, din:ng-roome, libraries, kitchens, 
offices, churches, passenger-rooms in depots, &¢., Ke. 

(™ Persons wishing work done can leave their orders at 


the Rooms, 43 Summer street. 
RIGHTS FOR TOWNS AND COUNTIES IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND STATES SOLD ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


All communications should be addressed to 


. B. W. WILLIAMS, 


TREASURER, 
43 Summer St., Boston. | 
Mar. 23. 4c 





warrant us in guaranteeing satisfaction to all who may fa- | 


Feb. 1 3m. 





“REAL ESTATE. 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


| No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
tf 








| Mar. 7. 


JOSIAH L. FAIRBANKS, 
STATIONER, 
136 Washington Street, 
| Has always on hand and for sale, 
FINE WRITING PAPERS, 
of all descriptions. Large assortment of 


Blank Beoks, 
Pens and Inks, 


| Inkstands, Portfolios, 


Catlery, Porte-Meonnaies, 
Fancy Stationery, &c., Kc. 


136 Washington Street. 
Feb. 8. tf 





MATERIA MUSICA. 





principles of music applied to pianoforte playing, adapted 


} for private taition, but more especially arranged for the use 


of schools for young ladies, norma! schools, and other sem- 
inaries of learning. By J.C. Engelbrecht. Just published. 
Price 75 cents. Mailed, post-paid 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pususazrs, 
Mar. 23. 3a 277 Washington street. 
— = aon — —.__-_-— ene 
100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
tf No. 99 State street. 





Feb. 22. 


~ A FOLSOM & SONS, 


Materials for the pianist; a clase-book containing the | 





J. A. WHIPPLE, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCELAINS, and copies la 
Photogra; hs from old Daguerreot , Tint ‘ard 
Pictures. He usually succeeds in making one 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before been unable to ob: good 
and is especially successful in taking the —o 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Perfectly Satisfactory 
eee nee his patrons, and would be pleased to have 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collec 
bition at his rooms, ton of Photographs on exhi- 


No. 207 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors. 
Mar. 28. 3m 


“ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washingten St., Boston. 
They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling d tion for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
mg on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 

















LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
Mar. 28. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The eighth book of MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITH- 
OUT WORDS. Price 75 cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisuers, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
tf 








Mar. 28. 





NOTICE toGENTLEMEN! 





Merchant Tailors, 
CHAMBERS, 
158 Washingten Strect, 
BOSTON. 


ELEGANT TAILORING GOODS 


Received per late steamers. Also, some good American 
Woclens. The largest and most desirable assortment we 
have ever offerej. Prices very moderate for excellent got-up 


"GEO. LYON & CO., 


TAILORS and IMPORTERS, 


Chambers, 158 Washington S¢« 
Mar. 28. 8t 
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OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are -wanted, and will 
immediately be put into paper, without being ex posed to in- 
spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 

PaPeER MANUFACTURERS, 
ecmucce ses, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
t 





"NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Arguaally. 

ALL Poticies Non-Forrerras_e under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUR IN FoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differect 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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: 1254 12: 
Policies issued to the amount of a 
#20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire and ENDOWMENT plans. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipest. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wma. W. Moarann, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Water C. Wricat, Actuary. April 4." 


BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paria Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Uocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Mar. 7. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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- WILLIAM DOOGUE 
rece et age furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni-s, 
estivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
Messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 

Ne. 679 Washinugten Street, 
Brrwern Common AND WARREN. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
és WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Ci From Long Wharf. 43 


The splendid first-class Clipper-Ship 
POCAHONTAS, 


| EDWARD F. DEVENS........-..«++-. 





Apr. 4. 











This famous ship, so celebrated for her short Caleutta pas- 
sages and the unequalled order in which she bas invariably 
j delivered her cargoes, is now rapidly loading, and will be 
| despatched promptly. 
ze! , TWATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
| 127 State 8t., corner of Bread. 
| Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agonts in San Franciscc. ' 
Mar. 2. 


és GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 


The magnificent Al Clipper-Ship, 
PURITAN; 
ALLEN KNOWLES .......--+0+--0+5- Commanptz, 


Is im berth receiving her cargo, a large portion of which 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 
Salesreeom, 77 Sammer Street, Bosten. 
A. Fotsom. 8. P. Fousom. A. W. Fousox 

Jan. 18. tAug. 1. 


already . She is first-class mm all respects, and will 
be promptly ee Se will oblige by sending 
forward their engagemen 

For freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No.114 
State street. Pa 


Agents at Sen Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Bleachard 
Co. Mar. 14. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A TEACHER who is attempting to teach with- 
out inspiring the pupil with a desire to learn, is 
hammering on cold iron.—Horace Jfann. 


A Hixt.—Mothers do greatly err in seeking to 
qualify their daughters for fashionable show and 
display, while they utterly neglect to fit them for 
good housekeepers and good wives, such as can 
make home the best place for husband and chil- 
dren. 


A Harry Woman.—A happy woman! Is she 
not the yore kle and sunshine of life? A wo- 
man who ppy, becanse she Gan’t help it; 
whose smile even the coldest sprinkle of misfor- 
tune dampen... Men make a terrible mis- 
take when they marry for beauty, for talent, or 
for style; the sweetest wives are those who pos- 
sess the magic secret of being contented under 
any cireumstances. Rich or poor, high or low, it 
makes no difference, the bright little fountain of 
joy bubbles up just as musically in their hearts! 


Tue Harsor Licuts.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— 


Two pale sisters all alone 
On an island bleak and bare, 
Listening to the breakers’ moan, 
- Shivering in the chilly air; 
Looking in towards a hill 
On whose top one aged tree 
Wrestles with the storm-wind’s will 
Rushing, wrathful, from the sea. 
Two dim ghosts at dusk they seem, 
Side by side, so still and tall, 
Wavering, misty asa ream, 
Through the billows’ darkening pall; 
Specters, strayed from plank or spar, 
With a tale none lives to tell, 
Gazing at the town afar, 
Where unconscious widows dwell. 


Two white angels of the sea, 
Guiding wave-worn wanderers home; 
Sentinels of hope they be, 
Drenched with sleet and dashed with foam, 
Standing there in loneliness, 
Fireside joys for men to keep; 
Through the midnight slumberless 
That the quiet shore may sleep. 
Two bright eyes awake all night 
To the fierce moods of the sea; 
Eyes that only close when light 
Dawns on lonely hill and tree. 
O kind watchers! teach us, too, 
Courage, trust, and sufferance long! 
Where an eye is turned to you 
Should a human heart grow strong. 


Tue Soutnrrn Country.—When, as in all 
times of successful revolution, the idea which 
moulds and governs a country changes, then 
those who administer its government, necessarily 
change. The honest adherents to the old regime 
retire and give place to the new men. Only a 
few turncoats and trimmers hold on, at such 
times, to their old places. In Massachusetts, in 
1775, the Hutchinsons, the Olivers, and some of 
the Sewalls, the old Colonial leaders and aristo- 
cracy, retired and gave place to Sam. Adams, 
to Otis, Quincy, and John Hancock—men, before 
that date, of little or no influence, and utterly un- 
recognized. The ‘‘old leaders” of Massachusetts 
held Sam. Adams and John Adams—‘‘the json 
of a cobbler”—in as hearty contempt as the most 
insolent Southerner does Hunnicutt to-day. 

Then, as to industrial reconstruction. The 
South has not, in this generation, produced a white 
inan capable of managing a large plantation, or a 
white man fit to take charge of a large mercantile 
house. No white Southerner, in our day, has 
known how to do business or to conduct affairs. 
He sometimes split a few hairs in dainty debate 
about political economy. But he never under- 
stood the first principles of production, transpor- 
tation, labor or trade. Much less had he any 
practical efficiency in this direction. He hired 
Northern brains for this purpose. He lay like a 
child amid the magnificent capabilities of his 
country. The North, like a trained and capable 
guardian, took care of him. Now, by violence, 
blood and disorder, he forbids his natural guar- 
dian to enter his territory. ‘The inevitable conse- 
quence is his lands go uncultivated; what is pro- 
duced'rots, useless for want of transportation to 
market, and the people starve. He has banished 
brains and capital. As Mrs. Child said years 
ago, the town poor and the idiots have seceded 
from the town, which used to take care of them; 
and of course they suffer. The remedy is to let 
the ‘‘natural leaders’’ return to their places. 
Bureaus ard Congressional charity will never 
avail. What the South lacks, and at the same 
time banishes, is brains. Land and brains—that 
marriage is a fruitful one. ‘The South forbids 
the banns. Few men appreciate the intellect and 
experience it requires to manage the business of 
a great country. Our pulpits and courts are 
dwarfed and starved because the management of 
the enormous industrial resources of this country 
absorbs three-quarters of its best brains. 

Just so long as the South bars out Northern en- 
ergy and business talent she will sink. The 
longer she does so, the lower she will sink, and 
the more she will suffer. In time the negro will 
grow up—much faster than the Southern white 
race—to the ability of managing business. Until 
that takes place, Southern prosperity will be de- 
layed, unless she accepts the aid of the read 
oe Wendell Phillips, in Anti-Slavery Stand- 


Tue Four Earvier ImpeactiMent TRIALS.— 
The first case of impeachment was that of Wil- 
liam Blount (pronounced Blunt), a United States 
Senator from Tennessee, who had intrigued to 
transfer New Orleans and the neighboring dis- 
tricts to the British by means of a joint expedi- 
tion, Britain to furnish a naval force, and Blount 
agreeing to furnish a corps of backwoodsmen and 
Indians to cdoperate. A letter of his written in 
1797 to a newly-appointed Indian agent among 
the Cherokees, to induce the agent to join the 
scheme, and communicated by the latter to the 
President, was the evidence on which the Senate 
promptly expelled Blount from their body, and 
on which the House proceeded to exhibit articles 
of impeachment against him. The trial was de- 
layed from one cause and another till December, 
24, 1798, when the Senate resolved itself for the 
first time into a high court of impeachment. In 
the meantime Blount had been elected president 
of the Senate of Tennessee, in which state the pro- 
ceedings against him had rather increased than 
diminished a eran and he did not conse- 
quently personally appear to answer the impeach- 
ment charges. His counsel filed a plea in which 
they denied the jurisdiction of the court on two 
grounds: first, that a Senator is not a ‘‘civil offi- 
cer of the United States’’ according to the in- 
tent of the constitution; and second, that if he 
were liable to impeachment under those terms, 
Blount’s expulsion from the Senate left him no 
longer a Senator, and consequently no longer a 
“civil officer of the United States.” The Sen- 
ate sustained this plea; but whether on both 
«rounds, or only on the first, does not appear from 
their proceedings; except that it has been uni- 
versally held since that a member of Congress is 
not a civil officer in the sense of the constitution. 
Blount died suddenly just about a year after his 
case was dismissed by the Senate, and just as he 
was about to be elected Governor of ‘Tennessee. 
He was a member cf the Federal convention of 
1787, signed the constitution in that capacity, 
had been previously twice a member of the con- 
tinental congress, and subsequently governor of 
the territory that became in 17% the state of 
Tennessee. He was one of the two first senators 
from that state. 

The second case of inpeachment was that of 
Judge John Pickering, United States district 
judge for the State of New Hampshire. The ar- 
ticles charged him with a willful sacrifice of the 
rights of the United States in a certain revenue 
case tried before him, and also with drunkenness 
and profanity on the bench. The summons was 
not answered by the judge in person, but his son 
appeared, putting in the plea that his tather was 
insane. Affidavits were brought forward, going 
to establish the fact of his insanity. The reply 
of the managers was, that if insanity did exist, it 
had been caused by habitual drunkenness. The 
Senate by a strict party vote, all the Senators of 
the Federal party voting nay, sustained the arti- 
cles ot impeachment, the judge was convicted, 
removed from office, but not disqualified from 
holding office. Perhaps it was thought that his 
personal habits would sufficiently disqualify him 
tor further office. This was early in 1304. 

Later in the same year, a tar more important 
case occupied the attention of the Senate, that 
of Judge Samuel Chase, one of the justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, and a resident 
of Maryland. Party spirit ran very high in 
those days. Chase was a Federalist; and in his 
charges to the grand juries of his circuit, used 
to indulge in allusions to passing politics not at 
all to the taste of the then dominant Republican 
party. Moreover, he was an exceedingly able 
man, and knew how to put his criticisms in such 
a forcible and roe gr way, that the administra- 
tion party resolved to get rid of him at all haz- 
ards. John Randolph of Roanoke was their 
leader in the House, and brought forward a mo- 
tion to investigate Chase’s official conduct. The 
Federalists, though in a minority, opposed the 
whole matter as springing only from party spite. 
The majority determined to proceed. Of the 
eight articles exhibited against the Judge, six 
went back, five years before, to his conduct in a 
couple of trials of libel, and two were founded 
on a jate charge toa Maryland grand jury. The 


judge appeared in person, was granted a month 
to prepare his defense, and in consideration of his 
age, was aJlowed a seat.in the center of the area 
before the presiding officer. . That penis offi- 
cer was Aaron Burr, fresh from the murder of 
Hamilton at Weehawken. The accused had 
signed the Declaration of Independence twenty- 
eight years before, had sustained for sixteen 
years high judicial offices, and bore an enviable 
reputation as a patriot and a man. His counsel 
were three of the leading lawyers of the time, 
who proved to be an over match for Randolph 
and his associate managers, and in spite of the 
strong administration majority in the Senate, the 
judge was acquitted on five of the eight charges 
against him, while a majority of the Senators 
present held him guilty on the other three. 
Even on these the majority was not two-thirds, 
and so he was acquitted on all the charges. 

The only other national impeachment trial pre- 
vious to the pending trial of President Johnson, 
was that of Judge Peck of Missouri, and occurred 
in 1830. Judge Peck’s offense consisted in im- 
prisoning a citizen of Missouri for contempt of 
court, by publishing a criticism on one of Peck’s 
decisions. The criticism was published after the 
adjournment of the court, and after the publica- 
tion of his decision by Judge Peck himself. One 
article of impeachment only was exhibited, alleg- 
ing these facts and charging that the action was 
unworthy of a judge, and wholly illegal. The 
principal manager on the part of the House was 
James Buchanan, late President of the United 
States. After the trial was concluded, the vote 
of the Senate stood 21 for conviction and 22 for 
acquittal. Thus the judge was acquitted. 

It appears, then, that while there have been 
four cases actually entertained by the Senate, 
there have been but two formal and protracted 
trials. Mr. Blount’s case was dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction; Judge Pickering was rather sum- 
marily removed from office; but both in Judge 
Chase’s and in Judge Peck’s trials there was co- 
pious argument on both sides, and many preced- 
ents were established by them. It is to these 
eases, therefore, that reference will mainly be 
had in the pending trial.—Springsield Republican. 


“Tue Wreck OF THE Pocauoytas.—(By Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter. )—[{On the night of December 24th, 
1839, during a terrific storm, a large brig, owned 
in Newburyport, and homeward bound from Spain, 
struck and was wrecked on the sand-bar bordering 
Plum Island. It was impossible to go to the res- 
cue of the crew, and equally impossible for them 
to throw a line or reach the shore, and all on 
board perished.—] 
I lit the lamps in the lighthouse tower, 
For the sun dropped down and the day was dead; 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower, 
Ten golden and five red. 
Looking across, where the line of coast 
Stretched darkly, shrinking away from the sea, 
The lights sprang out at its edge,—almost 
They seemed to answer me! 
O warning lights, burn bright and clear, 
Hither the storm comes! Leagues away 
It moans and thunders low and drear, — 
Burn till the break of day 
Good night! I called to the gulls that sailed 
Slow past me through the evening sky; 
And my comrades, answering shrilly, hailed 
Me back with boding cry. 
A mournful breeze began to blow, 
Weird music it drew through the iron bars, 
The sullen billows boiled below, 
And dimly peered the stars; 
The sails that flecked the ocean floor 
From east to west leaned low and fled; 
They knew what came in the distant roar 
That filled the air with dread! 
Flung by a fitful gust, there beat 
Against the window a dash of rain: 
Steady as tramp of marching feet 
Strode on the hurricane. 
It smote the waves for a moment still, 
Level and deadly white for fear; 
The bare rock shuddered,—an awful thrill 
Shook even my tower of cheer. 
Like all the demons loosed at last, 
Whistling and shrieking, wild and wide, 
The mad wind raged, and strong and fast 
Rolled in the rising tide. 
And soon in ponderous showers the spray, 
Struck trom the granite, reared and sprung, 
And clutched at tower and cottage gray, 
Where overwhelmed they clung, 
Half-drowning, to the naked rock; 
But still burned on the faithful light, 
Nor faltered at the tempest’s shock, 
Through all the fearful night. 
Was it in vain? That knew not we. 
We seemed, in that confusion vast 
Of rushing wind ard roaring sea, 
One point whereon was cast 
The whole Atlantic’s weight of brine. 
Heaven help the ship should drift our way! 
No matter how the light might shine 
Far on into the day. 
When morning dawned, above the din 
Of gale and breaker boomed a gun! 
Another! We, who sat within, 
Answered with cries each one. 
Into each other’s eyes with fear 
We looked, through helpless tears, as still, 
One after one, near and more near, 
The signals pealed, until 
The thick storm seemed to break apart, 
To show us, staggering to her grave, 
The fated brig. We had no hear 
To look, for naught could save. 
One glimpse of black hull heaving slow, 
Then closed the mists o’er canvas torn 
And tangled ropes, swept to and fro 
From masts that raked forlorn. 
Weeks after, yet ringed round with spray, 
Our island lay, and none might land; 
Though blue the waters of the bay 
Stretched calm on either hand. 
And when at last from the distant shore 
A little boat stole out, to reach 
Our loneliness, and bring once more, 
Fresh human thought and speech, 
We told our tale, and the boatmen cried: 
‘**T was the Pocahontas,—all were lost! 
For miles along the coast the tide 
Her shattered timbers tost.”’ 
Then I looked the whole horizon round ,— 
So beautiful the ocean spread 
About us, o’er those sailors drowned! 
‘Father in heaven,” I said, 
A child’s grief struggling in my breast, 
“Do purposeless thy creatures meet 
Such bitter death? How was it best 
These hearts should cease to beat? 
“‘O wherefore! Are we naught to Thee? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all?” 
And I shut the beauty from my sight, 
For I thought of the dead that lay below. 
From the bright air faded the warmth and light, 
There came a chill like snow. 
Then I heard the far-off note resound, 
Where the breakers slow and slumberous rolled, 
And a subtle sense of Thought protuund 
Touched me with power untold. 
And like a voice eternal spake, 
That wondrous rhythm, and “Peace, be still!’’ 
It murmured; ‘‘bow thy head, and take 
Life’s rapture and life's ill, 
“‘And wait. At last all shall be clear,” 
The long, low, mellow music rose 
And fell, and soothed my dreaming ear 
With infinite repose. . 
Sighing, I climbed the lighthouse stair, 
Half forgetting my grief and pain; 
And while the day died, sweet and fair, 
I lit the lamps again. 
—Allantic, for April. 


Nares anp Vesvvivus.—An Ascent of the Vol- 
cano.—‘*See Naples and die’’ is a most unwar- 


sets are very lovely; but, on the other hand, there 
are continual suggestions of the awful and the 


|horrible. I lay awake o’ nights, and out of the 


window against my bed see Vesuvius belching 
out its red flames and lurid clouds, so fascinating 
as to drive sleep away from my weary eyelids. 


| All night long, about four or five times a minute, 


come the fiery jets, not regularly, but sometimes 
only enough to fall over the sides of the cone, 
and occasionally with loud explosions, like can- 
nonades, mounting high into the clouds. The 
form of the mountain has altered much since we 


' arrived here, three weeks, ago, by reason of the 


immense quantities of lava and ashes which have 


visit to Vesuvius? For at least some things 
about it words may be adequate. First, then, in 
this or any other excursion we avoid Murray. 
That estimable guide is an English gentleman 
with a very long purse. He tells you to takea 
carriage from your hotel, and that it ought not to 
cost more than twenty-five francs. But don’t 
follow his advice. Go from your hotel to the 


back, go in. 
There always is. 








anda isto say, gift or drink- 
money—one, two or more francs at the end of the 
ride, according to your good will and your em- 
pba geed behavior. But you must be perfect- 
ly accurate and sure of the precise terms of your 
bargain, for otherwise there will be a row about 
it at the end. SoI make the driver repeat in a 
clear voice, like a boy saying his lesson, the Ital- 
ian for thirteen. Notwithstanding, as I expected, 
at fight he maistained with a look of injured in- 
nocence, that the bargain was for n francs. 
These Neapolitan hackmen are unexampled for 
their impudence and lying. You must always 
make your bargain beforehand, and then stick to 
it. A final row, merely consisting of an Italian 
jargon and gesticulation, will usually happen, but 
it is of no consequence at all, and easily through 
with, if you know your premises. These scenes 
with the natives are the spice of travel, which 
those who employ couriers to cheat them, lose. 
Let me give you a characteristic one. 

We had landed the other morning at Sorrento 
from the island of Capri. Antonio, the boatman, 
had followed us up and down Sorrento to get the 
chance to take us to Capri, and having seen his 
boat and men we closed a bargain to go and re- 
turn for ten francs and buonomano. Having been 
detained on the island several hours by bad 
weather, and being pleased with Antonio I offered 
him a buonomano of five francs; but being influ- 
enced by a turbulent and brigand-looking brother 
of his, Antonio refused it with disdain. Consid- 
ering the delay, the rough sea, and Antonio’s 
good seamanship, I offered him two francs more 
which were also refused. Ten francs, however, 
had been already advanced on the island. We 
then buttened up our coats and then marched up 
to the public square of Sorrento to engage a car- 
riage for our homeward rout to Naples. By this 
time, as usual, quite a crowd of beggars and 
loungers had gathered. Antonio’s brother threat- 
ened us with the police. We would be very 
happy. to see the police. Once more the money 
was Offered, and now we were seated in our car- 
riage to start. In the back ground appears a gen- 
darme in full uniform. He looks a little sheepish. 
We touch our hats and, reassured, he advances. 
The one of our party who speaks French best 
succinctly details our bargain. We await his ver- 
dict. ‘Fifteen francs you should pe, The 
five francs note due Antonio is handed to the gen- 
darme who hands it to him, and we are off. But 
the evil spirit of Antonio’s brother yet rules, and 
the five franc note is tossed wrathfully back into 
the carriage. The result is, as we expect, that 
about a mile out of town Antonio comes running 
alongside out of breath, and very thankfully re- 
ceives his five francs, and still more so, the two 
in addition. I have occasionally tried, when 
these vociferating Italians were too many for me, 
the effect of the Latin language. Thanks to the 
drill they gave my boyhood at old Phillips Acad- 
emy, I can remember quite a paragraph of Cicero’s 
first oration against Cataline. Recitingit to them 
with a pleasant countenance and appropriate ges- 
ture, the effect has been happy. For some reason 
or other it has a subduing influence. It seemed 
to puzzle them as to my nationality. 

But by this time we are at Resina—old Hercu- 
laneum—where we must take horses and guides 
for Vesuvius. And now another scene—the cus- 
tomary crowding and shouting, and general melee 
of words, until with each man’s stirrup held by 
several lazzaroni, we are cluttering up the narrow 
lane, which leads to the mountain. We have 
hired two men, a guide, and a man to carry our 
lunch-basket. They at first insist with terrible 
earnestness that we must and shall provide each 
man with a horse, for the lazy fellows like to ride. 
But as they find we know better and begin to 
look for substitutes, they are trudging. We have 
been provided gratis with rough walking sticks 
by the chief guide before mounting, and a franc 
a piece is demanded. So we leave the whole 
bundle in the chief guide’s hands and proceed, 
and by the time we reach Vesuvius the price of 
sticks has wonderfully decreased. But who are 
these people who follow to beat the horses, and 
jerk the bridle, and assist in various annoying 
ways? After pondering upon it for the space of 
a mile we halt and have another little scene, and 
make it clearly understood that none of the as- 
sistants, except tie two men aforesaid, shall have 
a centime. So they gradually drop off. We 
mount up by narrow lanes between vineyards, till 
suddenly a stream of old lava intercepts the road. 
It belongs to the eruption of 1861. Great masses 
of black slag, looking like molten iron, spread out 
on the grass, having rolled sluggishly thus far and 
stopped because the piling mass behind could 
push no further. Now we cross this field of lava. 
The scenery grows intensely wonderful, fascina- 
ting in its wierd and desolate strangeness. For 
miles the lava stretches on. We descend into 
valleys which shut all else from view. On one 
side deep abysses, on the other hills of lava, but 
so utter unlike other hights and depths, resem- 
bling most an angry ocean lashed by some tre- 
mendous tempest—great billows, crested waves, 
and really mountain high. And sometimes the 
convolutions ef the lava reminded us of huge en- 
trails, as if we saw the earth disemboweled. 
And now we come to places where light puffs of 
smoke emerge, and the guide brings us lava yet 
warm, though thrown out years ago. This 1s 
where the depth of the mass is greatest. 

Having crossed this immense lava tract, we as- 
cend green hill sides to the Hermitage, an old 
monastery, at presenta miserable inn. Stopping 
to breathe our horses we were immediately sur- 
rounded by men and boys, the boys assisting to 
hold our horses and the men attacking us with 
bottles of the vilest wine. One of our party was 
wicked enough to create a diversion by throwing 
several rods into the airan American penny. The 
crowd made for it, and the last we saw of them 
was a confused heap of human bodies, inextrica- 
bly mixed and raising the dust. Again we strike 
a field of lava, said to be that of 1848, and ap- 
proaching the foot of the cone, the horse path is 
cut off by a recent stream still smoking. We 
find ourselves again surrounded by men who ex- 
pect each to holda horse during our ascent of the 
cone. But we deploy our baskét-man to care for 
the whole number, and our guide is invited to as- 
sist with the basket. Now our way is over crag- 
gy ridges of recent lava, till we reach the level 
pla‘n of the ancient crater {which overwhelmed 
Pompeii. On one side the cone of Vesuvius, 
on the other lofty crags high us the cone itself, 
encircling this old crater. Down the cone pour 
even to our feet six red glowing rivers of molten 
lava. The outer edge around which we walk, 
slowly bulges out, and huge masses of the lava 
crack off and roll down, but never so suddenly 
as to cause alarm. This outer edge of the lava 
mass as it slowly spreads itself, is perhaps thirty 
or forty feet high. Having passed quite round 
these lava streams, we reacted the side of the 
cone at present undisturbed. Clear to the edge 
of the lava lies a thin coating of snow, and 
through the snow we trace the black path which 
we shall ascend. Here we meet more men with 
leather straps, who offer to draw us up the steep. 
We refuse, and they go with us, and about half 
way up, the wind of two gives out and they glad- 
ly grasp the offered strap at five francs, being, 
however, careful to include in the bargain the re- 
turn trip. Never did I have sucha “grind,’’ as a 
jolly Englishman, whom we met coming down, 
called it. Black ashes, vielding under every step, 


the incline like the roof of a house, and as we | 


near the top fresh lava, sharp, jagged, and fearful 
to fall upon. Now we have only to cross that 
ridge and we are in the crater, not the actual one 
from which the present eruption comes, but near 
enough to it, and from which issue some of those 
burning rivers. 

What do we see? At first, nothing. Thick 
fumes of sulphurous smoke blind our eyes, and 
choke our breath. We turn around and gasp, 
and have sensations thoroughly new. The wind 
favors and with fresh air we also see. A sudden 
rumbling and then a great whistling sound, and 
there go up the fiery stones, ashes, cinders, and, 
as we tremble, down they rattle like hailstones 
on a roof. 





and a cool eye you can in less than two minutes an ornament, co 
get the best carriage of the lot for thirteen francs bonnet. That is a picture in brief of nine out of 


we had better wait for the next occasion. One of 


' our party is most thoroughly frightened, and begs 
, to go down so earnestly that a guide starts with 
ranted proverb. There is every reason to live, at him. The rest of us are so fascinated by the 
least, until you get out of sight and hearing of %Wtel scenery that we must stay a little. 
this place.” The bay is very beautiful; thesun- | fe Valleys of fire and black ridges beyond, and 

7 , beyond these rolling, fiery clouds of smoke. The 


lava under our feet is so hot that we keep step- 


| ping about. Through the fissures we see the red 
Our guides take a few coins and } 


hot streams. 


' hasten out to the edge of one of the black ridges, 
and poke away the crust with their staffs | 
to gather up on the staffs’ end little masses of lava | 


in which to impress the coins. We take these as 
mementoes. But those whisking explosions be- 
come more frequent and more fearful, and we 
hurry down. ‘To hasten the dilatory a guide 
takes out his watch, and, with ludicrous solemni- 


| ty, announces that “‘in five minutes the stones will 
_ Teach this piace.”—Cor. Springfield Republican. 
been thrown out. Shall I try to describe our, a gran 


Fasnions For Sprinc.—Bonnets.—The new 
spring bonnets are not to be enlarged for one 
season more, at least; chignons remain (literally ) 
in the ascendant, and if any change occurs at all, 
it will be to get rid of bonnets altogether, and 


‘substitute a rese and little mantille of black lace 


in their 


ace. As they are, they have been little 
chan 


from last year. A diadem in front arch- 


next carriage stand, and not minding the yelling ed over the forehead, a little crown puffed or 

and shouting of the drivers, fix your eye on the laid flat upon tie top, a fall of lace—black, white, 

| best looking team and most intelligent looking or colored —s 

driver, and then, the rest of your party standing ward to form second strings—the first of narrow 
will be a scene of course. ribbon, tying under the chin, above the second, 

But with your wits gathered which cross lower down, and are fastened with 


—vreli 


the chignon and carried tor- 


ing to those upon the 


It becomes a serious question whether | 


i 
here 


every ten of the new spring bonnets. They aré 
pretty little things, there is no doubt, but they 
are, of course, only little head-dresses, which it 
seems absurd to expose to wind or weather, and 
which require a mass of false curls and cushions 
to keep in place. 


white or blue tulle, frosted with silver, a narrow 
brim turned back at the sides and slightly deep- 
ening in the center of drawn white or blue silk. 
A crushed rose, a white lace barbe, arranged as 
a bow, with long ends at the back, and natrow 
ties under the chin, with barbe of lace edging 
the front, so as to lay back upon the brim and 


breast. This style is made in all colors of tulle 
cape shape, and at others displaying a single high 


little brim, gives it something the appearance of 
a Normandy head-dress in miniature. 

The next I. to novelty is tne ‘‘Mantille’’ 
bonnet. This is a small fanchon in the new 
shade of lizht yellow green silk, known as the 
“mandarin.” A narrow standing brim surrounds 
the bonnet, and is covered with a barbe of frosted 
blonde, matching the silk in color. A mantille of 
frosted tulle, also matching the shade of silk, 


| 


The ‘‘baby” calotte consists of a soft crown of | 


Cz RRIAGE 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS. 
WM. P. SARGENT & 00. 


For the better accommodation of many of our customers, 
we have opened at the NEW MARBLE-FRONT BUILDING, 


155 Tremont Street, 


(Under Mason & Himiin), Sal in ti 
| our Manufacturing Rooms for 


First-Class Carriages, 


and invite attention to our New and Elegant Designs of 
Coaches. Clarences, Landau, Landaulettes, 


with 





form second strings, crossed with a rose upon the | Conpes, Barouches, Bretts, Park Phaetous, 


G-seat Phaectens, Pony Phactons, Recka- 
ways, Dog-Carts, Top and No-Tep Bugxies, 


and lace, the crown sometimes failing over in the | Jump Seats, ec. 


At the new rooms may be found Mr. S. G. DERRY, who 


puff or pouf, as it is called, which, with the quaint | will be pleased io see his fr ends and customers. 


WILLIAM P. SARGENT & CO., 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS, 


From 14 to 22 Sudbury Street, corner of Friend street, Bos- 
ton, where may be found their usual assortment of Car- 
riages, Sleighs, Harnesses, Kobes, & c. 4c* Apr. 4. 


ELEGANT CLOCKS. 





covers the crown, forms a veil at the back, and 
is brought to the front, which is fastened by a} 
butterfly in steel and gold, corresponding to the | 
ornament upon the outside of the bonnet and the | 
bandeau which crosses in front of the brim. 

The “Metternich’’ is an oddity, in Italian straw, 
with a raised brim and small fanchon crown, di- 
vided in the center and turned back, so as to form 
asort of revers. It has a bandeau across the front 
of coronation velvet, edged on either side with 
black lace, and studded with gold stars. A fall 
of lace at the back headed with barbe in the cen- 
ter, arranged as a bow, with a bunch of French 
cherries falling upon the ends; coronation ties 
with black barbe forming second strings, fasten- 
ed with a bunch of cherries. 

The ‘‘Trianon’’ bonnet is a little fanchon o, 
black lace, embroidered by hand, and drawn full 
over the frame. A tiara of the finest cut steel 
forming brim, a fall of embroidered lace at the 
back, and bow, with ends of narrow bright blue 
velvet, ornamented with a steel triangle; nar- 
row ties of blue velvet, and second strings com- 
posed of the fall of lace brought forward and 
fastened with a steel ornament. 

The “Grande Duchess’’ is a round hat of 
straw, with a somewhat higher crown than was 
worn last year, and a rolling brim, turned up at 
one side. It is trimmed with a scarf of black 
lace, with a large rosette of lace in front, and one 
long wide end at the back, and ornaments, de- 
signed as branches of coral, in gilt and cut steel. 
The latest and most distinguished combination is 
of black lace, embroidered by hand, and cut steel, 
and gilt and steel mixed. ‘These ornaments are 
as brilliant as diamonds. 

Bonnet Trimmings.—The principal novelties in 
bonnet trimmings are colored blondes and colored 
tulle, plain and pointed. They are particularly 
valuable, a3 assisting to give that harmony of 
color which is now considered so desirable in cos- 
tume. They are to be used, of course, for vari- 


adapted for the making and trimming of ‘‘dress’’ 
or summer bonnets. ‘The new rage for gilt and 
steel, used in Paris during the past season, and 
which, therefore, comes to us at a wrong time, or 
just in time to be destroyed by perspiration and 
sea air, probably overshadow the natural orna- 
ments of the summer time, fruits and flowers. 
But there are still some very charming wreaths 
used of lily of the valley, small buds and leaves 
of the wild rose, and pretty arrangements of natu- 
ral grasses. ‘The latter are exquisite, with a few 
fire-flies among them upon black lace bonnets. 
The new‘‘mask veil,’’ the latest novelty of this 
kind in Paris, has made its appearance in New 
York. It is embroidered thickly, except in the 
spaces left for the mouth and eyes, and is edged 
with silk fringe. At present they are five dollars 


need hardly be said that they are only fit to be 
worn by very ‘fast’? women. 

The popular style of veil is made of sprigged 
net of all colors. It is rounded upon the lower 
edge, and terminates in tabs, which are tied at 
the back. ‘The border is of blonde, the color of 
the net. 

Dress Goods.—Poplins has become a generic 
term, which means anything and everything in 
the way of dress goods. Formerly it was applied 
only to rich fabrics of silk and wool; now it is 
used to designate mixtures of any kind, trom the 
| famous silk and wool moire, which makes a dress 
fit for a queen, to the flimsy combination of cot- 
ton and wool, (very little wool,) which, gaudily 
trimmed, makes the Sunday suits for Bridget and 
Mary Ann. The chené¢ poplins, speckled poplins, 
“granite”’ poplins, and poplins Parisienne, are the 
popular styles this season. The best chené and 
speckled poplins are very handsome goods, compos- 
ed of silk and wool; but they must be reserved for 
fine and cool weather. ‘They will not bear the ef- 
fects of heat, or exposure todampand dirt. Gran- 
ite poplins are a chené mixture of cotton and wool, 
and can be bought for three shillings, or in a better 
quality for fifty cents per yard. In these better 
qualities the colors are ail wool, and they prove 
quite good and serviceable. 
are a mixture of linen and wool, almost equal in 
appearance to silk and wool, and not much more 
than half the cost. ‘They are pleasant travelling 
wear, and very suitable tor spring and warm lati- 
tudes. 

Velours winsey, mons marine Spanish linen, and 
China cloths are among the new materials for 
spring and summer suits. Velours winsey is a 
specked-up cloth; dotted with black or brown. 
The coloring in this is wool; the white warp cot- 
ton. Itis very pretty, requiring little or no trim- 
ming, and is seventy-five cents per yard. To 
some of these new summer winseys there is a re- 
versible side, displaying a solid, contrasting color. 
These are useful for suits or dresses made with 
revers. Mons Marine, or sailors’ cloth, consists of 
knotted wool, darned upon a fine white canvas 
ground. It is light in texture, but would be sat- 
isfactory for wear, because it is nearly all wool. 
Spanish linen is simply undressed linen of a dull 


It is fitty cents per yard, and will be fashionable 
for summer travelling suits, with ‘‘baby’’ bonnets 
of white muslin. China cloth has a sort of porce- 
lain surface, which at once suggests the name. 
It is composed of India silk and cotton, and is 
warranted not to shrink. It comes only in two 
colors, buff and light drab. It is intended, and 
very well adapted, for seaside wear, and is sixty- 
two and a half cents per yard. 

Piques are very fashionable for children, and 
also for ladies’ wear. The newest are striped in 
wreath or vine-like patterns, and are one dollar 
per yard. The solid white or buff are best for 
children, braided in white, and these can be 
bought from thirty-six cents to seventy-five. 
Very fine line stripes and checks are new and de- 
sirable, both in linen and pique, and each bring 
one dollar per yard. Pique dresses are gored 
quite plain and cut long. ‘Lhey are only suitable 
tor home wear. <A neat way to trim the single 
colors is to embroider them down each seam in a 
small, delicate leaf-like pattern. 

Laces, Scarfs and Shawls.—Among the novelties 
|in laces are the new robes a /’rincesse trimmed 





| skirt and low body, in black or white Llama, very 

tine, and of beautitul designs. The skirt entirely 
}covers the skirt of the dress, and may be worn 
lover a slip of plain silk, satin, or grenadine. ‘The 
| body is straight, low and square, with only a band 
across the shoulders. ‘The price is one hundred 
ana fifty dollars. 


mantille is exhibited which is supposed may super- 
sede bonnets altogether. 

Laces and India shawls have now become re- 
duced to nearly the prices paid before the war, | 
and ladies who wish to make such purchases will | 
‘find the present a favorable time to buy. Shawls | 
are not worn with short dresses, and, theretore, | 
, only the most costly styles are in demand—prin- | 
'cipally cashmere and lace. 

Skuts.—A_ new lace skirt has been introduced | 
for summer wear, which is graceful in shape, cor- | 
rect in size, and very usetul, as it will wash with- 
out removing the springs. “Skeleton” skirts 
; have almost had their day. Two skirts are to be 
worn with short dresses; the other with long in- 
, door toilettes are absolutely essential. Both inust 
be narrow, but the long one is allowed a trifle | 





| more latitude round the bottom, which is expand- 
ted in the depth of the back. ‘Ihe new skirts are 
)very small. The ‘‘panniers’’ talked of in Paris 
lwontd do away with hooped skirts, but certainly 
‘they would not be any improvement upon them. 
| LPhey simply form a bunch, which is a deformity, 
on the hips, the folds of the dress hanging thence | 
)in lank tuids to the ground. 
Jewelry. —**Woodtand” jewelry is the name 
| given to an entirely new kind ot ornaments. ‘Lhey 
' consist of s€ts, including breastpin, earrings, and | 
sleeve butions, or breastpin and earrings alone, 
made of wood, in the torm of leaves, flowers, 
buds and small sprays, most admirably painted 
{in natural colors, ‘Toy leaves, upon which a lady- 
{bug has settled, balanced upon a stem; acorns, 
i pansies, fuchsias and the like, are all most faith- 
{fully represented. There is no weight of any 
| consequence to these ornaments, so they would 
; not be objectionabie on that account. ‘lhey are 
‘not costly, and are appropriate and seasonable for 
‘country wear, pretiy with white dresses, anid 
charming for young girls, or tor a change from 
, other and richer styles. ‘Lhe price is trom three 
| to eight dollars per set. | 


ous other ornamental purposes, but are best | 


each; but they will be lower by-and-bye. It | 


Poplins Parisienne | 


butf-color, very clean and cool, and very durable. | 


The Marie Antoinette scarfs have also made their | guring the late war. 
appearance, in black and white Liama lace, at} 
trom twenty to thirty dollars each; and a corgfure | 


Prices from $25 to $1000. 


A superb stock of Clocks for the PARLOR, the CHAM 
BER, tor OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES, HOTELS. DEPOTS and PUBLIC HALLS, is 
| Offered for sale at the Manufacturer's Agency), No. 10 Wash 
| icgton street. These Clocks are 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 
| it being the design of the makers to produce a first-clasa 


| Clock in every respect, regardless of labor or expense. They 
| are also cf 


RARE BEAUTY OF FINISH, 


| being made from original designs, in oiled black walnut. | 


These Clocks are warranted to be 


| . . 

‘Uurivalled Time-Keepers, 
| many of them, on long trial, nut having varied from true 
time any more than the best standard chronoweters. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 
Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer 
Clocks, 

are kept constantly on hand at 
No. 143 Washington sSt.. 


These Clocks are warranted to be all they are represented 
above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex- 
| amine this unrivalled stock at 


No. 143 Washington St. 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTIL. 
April 4. tf 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
| English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
April 4. 3m 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 
531 Washington St. 


Compartments in our Deposit Vault are now completed 
and offered for rent. 
| For valuable securities, these Safes are very desirable, be- 
; ing fire and burglar-proof. Price for each compartment (of 
which the renter has an independent key), $23 per an- 
num. 

Accessible during Bank hours. 

Our arrangements for the storage of Silver Plate (in fire- 
proof basement) are extensive and very complete. 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD. 


Apr. 4. 3t 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

| \JSETTS —Surrcik, ss.—PRobATE Covrt.—To all persons 
interes’ed in the trusts under the will of NATHANIEL F. 
TUAYER, late of Boston, in said county, deceased, greeting : 

| Whereas, u petition has been presented to said Court by 

| CHARLES L. THAYER, of said Boston, merchant, praying 
to be appointed Trustee under the will of said deceased, 

| which has been proved in said Court, in the place of THOS. 

|{TARBELL and WILLIAM F. WHIWNEY, deceased, and 
CHARLES W. CARTWRIGIIT, resigned : - 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at said Boston, on Monday, the twenty-seventh day 
of April, current, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. 

And said Charles L. is ordered to serve this citation by 

| publishing the same once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the Commonwealth, printed at said Boston, the last pub- 

| lication to be two days at least before said Court. 

| Witness, Isaac Ames, Esquire, Judge of said Court, this 

| first day of April, iu the year one thousand eight hundred 

|) and sixty-eight. WM. C. BROWN, Register. 

Apr. 4. 3t 





J. M. CARROLL & CoO., 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 

Rooms, 174 Tremont Street (opp. the Common), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. Mrs. M. If. Harpy. 

Mar. 7. Sm 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
AO State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


— ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Feb. 22. ly 


369 WASHINGTON ST. 
BRONZES. 


Gas Chandeliers. 
Gas French Portable Lights. 
Photograph and Porcelain Shades. 
Kerosene Fixtures. 
Gas Stoves for Heating. 

Gas Stoves for Cooking. 

R. HOLLINGS & CO., having bought out the stock of 

W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re- 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington Strect, 


Mr. W. IH. Sourner is interested in the above with us 
and will te happy to show his friends our 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
Feb. 22. tf 


-ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 





| and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 


| sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
D Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, . 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Nov. 23. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle 

Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts. Feb. 1. 


“COOKING BY STEAM! 
H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 


| GEORGE H. HOOD, 


| 


i 








~~ 





Pe FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 
* WAREROOMS 
3 and 4 Helmes Block, Ilaymarket Square. 


We have put in ®peration in East Cambridge OUR NEW 
AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY, furnished in every depart- 
ment with IMPROVED MACHINERY. 


WITH LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES, 


WE OFFER 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SUITS, 


—axyD— 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


Of allthe LATEST AND MOST POPULAR STYLES, at such 
prices that « visit to our establishment will repay the pur- 
chaser. 3m Apr. 4. 





SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


GO1 & 6GO3 Washington Strect, Besten, 
Supplies every kind of Furniture. Bedding, Window-Shades, 
| Drapery Curtams. Upholstery Goods, &e. 
| descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 
Apr. 4. 3m 








AT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Manover Street, 
—aAND— 
78 and 80 Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


(¥ Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
Buildings. dm Apr. 4. 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
Ne. 2319 Washingten Street, Bosten 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Apr. 4. 3m 





CUTLERY 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
INCLUDING 
Superior Steel Shears and Scissors, 
FIRST-CLASS 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 


— AND — 
ROGERS’ 


Celebrated Plated Wares, 


—~—AtT— 


TILE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, 
is ee 
143 Washington St., Boston. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 
tf 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Mave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the S 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Apr. 4. 





a ——————— —————————_—J 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington Street, Beston, 


MANUFACTURER OF fF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to putting up Store, House and 
Office Shades, on 
BRAY & CO.’8 PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. 
Apr. 4. 8m 


‘HALLETT & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 








Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1332, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMM, 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Repairs of all - tf 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


Second-hand Pianos takentn exchange. Pianos to let, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Wearereems: 


330 Washington St., Boston. 


LTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Saccessors te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Feb. 1. 38m 





GENTS’ 
DRESS SILK HATS, 
Spring Styles, 


—sarT— 


JACKSON'S, 


101 Ceurt and 59 Tremont Street. 


One of the finest assortments of FELT, CLOTH and SOFT 
SILK IIATS for young gents’ wear to be found in this city. 
Also, CAPS, UMBRELLAS, &c , in great variety. MBOYS’ 
HATS, a splendid assortwent, at 


J. A. JACKSON'S, 


59 Tremont and 101 Cours Strect. 
Mar. 21. 4t 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO.,. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(ce Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf Apr. 4. 
ae 


re 2, “ 
RINK’S ORGAN SCHOOL 
Carefully revised ; with the German directions and terms 
translated into English, and the pedal part printed on a sep- 
arate staff. The whole edited by W. T. Best. 

“This is a zood edition of a standard work, perhaps we 
should say the best of all works for the formation of a cor- 
rect style of organ playing and the mastery of the instru- 
ment in all its varied resources. Rink’s teacher was Kittel 
of Erfurt,a distinguished pup‘l of John Sebastian Bach, 
and in this collection of preludes and exercises we have an 
excellent reflection of the thorough method of which the 
great German master is the acknowledged represen'‘ative. ’’— 
N. Y. Trtbune. 

In Six Parts. Price of each part, $1.50. Complete in 1 
vol., cloth, $6.00. Mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punusners, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


Apr. 4. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & OCU, 
® 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Besten. 
©. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


Nov. 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMIN«S, 
123 and 14 Summer Strect, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 4. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





OUR 
SPRING IMPORTATION 
— OF — 
Wilton. 
Velvet, 
Mrussels, 
Tapestry and 
Kidderminster 


Carpetings 


ARE NOW IN STORE, 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, and a full stock of WINDOW 
SHADES and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 Tremont St., 


Nearly opposite Park Street Church. 
Apr. 4. 4t 


WASHING MACHINES 


— AXD — 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
F. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 
| And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASH- 
| ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
EX are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 
| year, besides saving more than half the TOwe and LABOR of 
| washing. Send the retail price.—Washer. $14, extra Wring- 
| es, 29,—and we will forward either or both machines, free of 
| freight, to places where no one ia selling, and #0 sure are we 
| that they will be liked. that we agree to refund the money 
| if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 
ufter a month's trial aceording to directions. 
Large discounts to canvassers and the trade every where. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 








Which we offer, in connection with a large assortment of 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
\HARLES RICHARDSON & CU., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 


VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Bread, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten, 
Feb. 15 3m 


INSURANCE. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A. A. Wellington, John C. Petter, 
Sam peon Reed, Paul Adams, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel EK. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Invine Morse Secretary. Feb. 1b. 





ES ee 





Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





qets* INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE........-..000- -ManaGes 
rhs $10,000,000 
$6,000,000 
$2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchendize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


Authorized Capital 
Paid up ¢; pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1864 





Gencral Agent, 97 Water Street, Bost@n. 
P S.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. 2t Apr. 4. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS ExXPosITION:, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Mar. 7. 118 Milk Street, Bosten. ly 





“FULTON STEAMER.” 


A GREAT REVOLUTION IN COOKING. A Meal of 8 | 
or 10 varieties cooked over one bole of a Stove or Kange in | 
half the time it can be done by any other procese | 
Puddings, Cake, or Bread cooked at the same time, over } 
Meats, Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Beets and | 
Onions, without partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. | 

This apparatas condenses its own steam during the cook- 
ing, and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the lower 
vessel make a delicious soup by the addition of a little sea- 
soni 


Ths steamer has the advantage over all others, by 
having each part made so it can be detached and cleaned 
from all the impurities or deposits arising from cooking. 
A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a $5) stove, 
An examination of this apparatus will convince any one 
of ita su ority over all others. 
Plone pa in every town in the United States. Ten 
sizes from $5 to $50. POND & DUNCKLEE, 
Feb. 3. 3a 87 Blackstone Street, Boston. 





& AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ers. 


the most wn urstronable security, while it will ever le diatin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims, 
Policies iasued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


SLEPHIEN ILIGGINSON, 
Agent und Atiterney fer the Company. 
W. CU. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Jen 4 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSUKANCE 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cush Assets, 83,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutua! Life Insurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, aiweya 
making large and regular returns in cash to all peliey holJ- 
Last cash dividend, vontr percrst. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ita workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investmente, 


characterize this Company. Being purely mutvel. it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surpius is returned. 


Parties at a distance may insure frcm blanks, which will 





The very important and extensive improvements 


be forwarded free of expense. 


ts showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 





which have recently been made in this 
Hotel, the largest in New England, 


to offer to Tourists, Families, and the | tion and 


ing 
ble the | the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi. 
marked 


success of this Company, and expla‘ning 


Travelling Public accommodations and conven- | the different kinds of Policies with their methcds oi pay- 


iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. 
During the past summer additions have been made of num- 
erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water- 
closets, &c., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger- 
elevators, the best ever constructed, conveys guests to the 
upper story of the house in one minute ; the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted, and the entire house thor- 
oughly replenished and refa’ nished. making it, in all its ap- 
pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 

Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Café on the first floor. 

Feb. 2. oa LEWIS BICE & SON, Propri tors. 





ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘icn, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers 
Company. 


or agents oj the 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M.P. Wilder, Sewell 


Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger ¥., 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. baad Homer Rartlett. 


. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Secretary, 
W.W Moszaxp, M. D., Medical Examiner Apr. 4. 
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